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Port MJifatrt Af!iir£\Rep 0 rter 
■ • ^ J Aj^idw' ;.' r 
’ ^EgypiianT President Hosni 
tSEjabArW bidlciHted yesterday -that 
W^ia "objective in the 
1 au fonpmy taiks is ^sftnply to reach 
agreKneqt cin “general principles,” . 
leaving ft io fltoPafcstinians to work 
^rlfcdetajls with" Israels! 'a n un- 

~ liS^eakirig tora.^ot^of American 
{^nessirneB/ in Caleb -yesterday. - 
Mjibiifdk was quoted by news agen- 
i3« ^^sayidgi "all what we- want is 
typist -the Palestinians’ ju'thebegin- 
Tj^^bf llit joad and then they take 
fthe problem in their .own hands." 
s Accordingly, Egypt's 'aim - is “to 
. Srcfccb qgtoemeht: oa 'priiiciples 
■which v would beV gene ral i n 
.. clmracter,” . he said. -The . actual*. 
derails of the autonomy are to be 
wmlred'OTt in direct. negotiations 
brtwfcen. Israel and 'the. Palestinians 
^Iwmselra,. he.mid, t. 

; Observers here predict, on the 
•baas -.of Mubarak's .remarks, that 
£gypf> strategy in .the. coming 
;mohths- will, be' to : strive, for _an . 
agreement sufficiently acceptable. 
to isrMi not to 'place .the final 
withdrawal from Sinai next April in 
Jeopardy; yet sufficienUy vague not 
to close the door on ffcje possibility 
pfan-mi^ - 

in the West Bank and Gazaat some 
time la the future. ' ‘ v - . . 

. '. Thqy note that Mubarak appears 
deternuntkl.hot'U) raise any con- 
broyeraahpoint likely, to .derail the 
autonomy talks between now and 
April, and that he specifically ruled 
out the po^sibtoy. of the Palesti- 
nians joining the talks at the present 
' time. : ; V ... V. - . . ' 

. “^e do . not believe ft will be 
productive give good: results; if. 
the f^estifliahs join the riegotia- 
bons now,’’ he said ye«erday, ad- 
di og ^ "We ' think th ey e ould par-, 
ticlpatfr ^ 'a^Ialer fctage.” . ^ “ ;• 

,LtkeWise,be refits^ to be drawn 
mtothethori^quwfiwi^ Patesti; 

, ,;T r ^ 

ini'- v/i i-WiS: iv _V; '• 


was something -that would have to 
. be worked out between the popula- 
tion of.the West Bank and Gaza and 
the PLO* — “and then they can take 
. the problem into their own hands." 
- Mubarak strengthened the 
impression that- his main objective 
at present is not to jeopardize the 
: completion of Israel's withdrawal 
from Sinai, when asked about the 
' controversial Saudi Arabian eight- 
point peace plan — which Israel has 
. categorically rejected 

He noted that while the Saudi 
plan does nol contain anything new, 
"there are some points that are en- 
couraging and other points that can 
be a good matter for a new dialogue 
in the future — but not now." 

.. In an interview with The 
Washington Post yesterday. 
Mubarak attempted to scotch 
speculation that he plans to move 
. closer to the moderate Arab states 
- and distance himself from Israel 
. ( after next April, saying emphatical- 
ly: “It will not happen." 

Nevertheless, Egypt's Ambas- 
sador to Washington Ashraf Ghor- 
bal, said - in a telephone interview 
published , yesterday in .the Beirut 
weekly. Monday Morning that he 
. "looks forward" to a growing rap- 
prochement between Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. ' 

Ghorbal revealed that contacts 
between Cairo and Riyadh have 
never, in fact ceased — despite the 
Severance of formal relations fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the Israel- 
Egyptian peace treaty -in 1979. 

-However, when asked to 
elaborate, he said "Let's not talk 
about the details of things and 
merely disclosed that the embassy 
in Washington "has continuous 
contacts, and friendship with our 
Saudi brothers and others.” 

CJbprbal also said that the Arabs' 
"misunderstanding'' concerning 
Egypt’s intentions in the Camp 
David peace process “is now begin- 
•nmjgto. clear up.” Again, he refused 
to^ elaborate. .. . ... 




Sharon puts off U.S. trip 

Begin warns: 
Saudi plan 
imperils peace 


Joining in the singing at an Armoured Corps rally in Jerusalem last night were Chief of Staff 
Rav Aluf Rafael Eitan, outgoing OC Central Command, Aluf Moshe Levi, OC Armoured 
Corps, Aluf Amnon Reshef, and, most enthusiastically, Aluf Reshefs daughter. 

(Yitzhak Elharur — Scoop SO) 

Pentagon denies Washington newspaper report 

‘ItiNMiS sale part of secret plan’ 


WASHINGTON. — The sale or 
AW ACS radar planes to Saudi 
Arabia is just part of a secret plan — 
which has evolved over two years 
and two administrations — to build 
bases in Saudi Arabia ready for use 
by U.S. forces, a newspaper 
reported yesterday. 

But the Pentagon yesterday cal- 
led the newspaper report “totally 
unfounded," and said it contains 
many "inaccurate assumptions." 

The Washington Post, quoting an 
internal Pentagon paper, “an 
authoritative foreign official'* and 
U.S. diplomatic and military 
sources, said the secret strategy 
would allow the U.S. rapid deploy- 
ment force to move “over the 
horizon” to these forward bases and 
prepositioned supplies, if hostile 
forces attempted to capture the Per- 
sian Gulf oil fields. 

The stage is also set, The Post 
said, for a region-wide air defence 
network, led by Saudi Arabia and 
potentially including such moderate 
Oates as Kuwait, the United Arab 
Emirates, Oman, Bahrain and - 
Qatar. . 


The unnamed sources said that 
the plan, evolved over two years, in- 
cludes a complex plan to help Saudi 
Arabia construct military facilities 
with a sophisticated electronic com- 
mand system that could be the 
nerve centre for U.S. forces fighting 
in defence of the Saudis. 

The Post said that the overall plan 
has not yet been approved by the 
Reagan administration, but that the 
momentum, which began during the 
Carter administration, has con- 
tinued. 

The explicit terms that have been 
agreed on were formalized in 
February in a secret oral under- 
standing between Maj. Gen. 
Charles Donnelly Jr., the chief of 
the UJS. military group in Saudi 
Arabia, and Col. Fahd Abdullah, 
the head of the Saudi air force and 
an influential member of the royal 
family, according to U.S. diplomats, 
the Post said. 

The newspaper said that, ac- 
cording to official sources in 
Washington and abroad, the sale of 
the AWACS to Saudi Arabia is just 
one small part of the overall plan. 


<tf terror grww Plol to „ lovcr , 8 mate wilh 


CAIRQ^UPI Krr‘: S ecurity 
authQrkmsjiffve broken the back of 
a fanatic'MbSlem group, blamccl for 
Presidriit Anwar- Sadat's assassina- 
tion, by arresting 650 of its members 
or 95. jxne cent' of its total strength. 

ncyrepapers said in 

toda^seariy^ 

• . The authoTitative newspaper Al- 
^fe^ jraid thc terrorists- had plan- 
ned seven scparate attacks against, 
police stations and key goveniment 
l^dings.- includiag the -home , of 
Interior- {police) Minister Nabawi 
Is®aiL ^ -; / 

Another , newspaper, ' Mayo , of-, 
ficifti. qrgah of the ruling National 
Democratic-/ ‘Party,-; said the ter-. 


- rorists planned to make, a three- 
pronged attack on the home of 
Ismail, who is deputy premier as 

. well as interior minister, on October 
13 in a bid to kill him and members 
of his family. 

At the tinde strong tumours dr-. 

. ciliated in Cairo, that Ismail's home 
had been attacked and some of its 

- guards were killed or injured. But 

• Ismail called the rumours “a com- . 
plete lie:" 

■ Al-Ahram said the number of 
detained terrorists stands now at 
65Q. Another newspaper, Al-Akhbar , 
said this figure represents 95 per 
cent .of the group's total 
membership. 


KIRYAT-GAT (Itim). — Nissim 
Shaulkar, 25, married and the father 
of three children, was yesterday 
remanded for 10 days by the 
magistrates court here on suspicion 
of trying to poison his neighbour, 
the husband of his lover, with a 
“hate potion." 

Police told the court that 
Shaulkar and his lover, the mother 
of three children had planned to 
give the husband a “hate potion" 
which would make him more 
amenable to a divorce. 

Shaulkar allegedly travelled to In- 
dia to obtain the potion and 
returned with a collection of bottles 
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The grounded Soviet submarine 137 seen off Kartskrona, Sweden. The crew members are 
checking something on the deck. Story — Page 4. • (UPt iclcp oioi 


said to contain various medica- 
ments. One of these was given to the 
woman to give to her husband; 

But either the .woman panicked 
or the husband learned of the plot, 
and the "potion” was brought to the 
police. 

Police investigations revealed 
that the bottle contained not a 
. “hate potion,” but cyanide, the 
court was told. 

Police also told the court that 
they have a statement from 
Shaulkar. 

Shaulkar's lawyers claimed that 
the police have no evidence that the 
couple plotted to murder the hus- 
band. But after examining ad- 
ditional secret information, the 
magistrate ordered Shaulkar 
detained. 

It is not clear whether the woman 
will be charged as an accomplice to 
attempted murder. 


156 securities climb 
on TA stock market 

Post Financial Reporter 
TEL AVIV, — In one of the more 
active sessions of the year, share 
prices yesterday advanced sharply 
on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange. 

- No fewer than 156 securities rose by 
margins of more than 5 per cent, 
with many gaining 10 per cent and a 
few rising by 15 per cent. 

The soaring market caught many 
financial observers off guard. Com- 
mercial banks are curtailing credit 
to their customers and reportjthat 
portfolios are being liquidated to 
pay off overdrafts and loans. But at 
the same time, the .public is showing 
that it has what appears to be an un- 
limited supply of ready cash for 
stock market investments. 

(Fid report, page 7) 



;• TO. OUR READERS 
' We regret to announce that in- 
• . flation has forced us to raise the 
-' jiria 0 of -The Jerusalem -Post. 

" Beginning today, the daily paper 
f .will cost 1S7. The cost .of Mon-; 

' day’s 'paper. With 'its eight-page 
. Nevv York Times supplement, 
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After the flood, the tourists 


By M3CHAL YUDELMAN 
" Jerewtan Port Reporter • 

. EILAT. — A week of celebrations 
marking the opening of the winter 
tourisi scasoirtregan here yesterday, 
as this su nny southern town was still , 
recovering from the damage caused 
by. -Friday's cloudburst. El A I, un- 
daunted by.a labour dispute, flew its 
first Europcan passcngcrs to the 
town in time for the festivities. 

Feverish efforts were made over 
the . weekend and yesterday to clear 
-the boulders and nibble which hud 
flowed down from.the hills, cover- 
ing-large sectors of road and block- 
ing entire intersections in the town. 
Paving- stones were washed away 
Trom sidewalks and trees were up- 
rooted by- torrents of water. Road 
damage alone was estimated at . 
IS1.25 million. ’ ‘ 

Tlie Gaiei. Eilat Hotel, which was 
cut offifrom- the. muiit' road, had to 


close temporarily after all its food 
supplies were ruined due to a power 
failure caused by. the cloudburst. 

The municipality announced that, 
despite the estimated tens of mil- 
lions qf shekels in damages, the 
events of tourism week will go on as 
planned. 

Concerts. Folklore performances, 
parties and mass public dancing are 
planned this week, leading up to a 
big celebration on Thursday to be 
attended by Prime Minister 
Mcnachem Begin and Tourism 
Minister Avraham Sharir. 

, --Due to a work dispute, Ef AJ's 
ground staff refused to service the 
airline's planes to Eilat, The com- 
pany was thus forced to inaugurate 
its. “.Sun Line” service by flying its, 
first load of European passengers to 
Eilat on planes leased from its com- 
petitor. Aricia. / ' . . 


The “Sun Line" will connect 
Eilat to many European cities — 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Cologne, 
Frankfurt, Geneva, London, 
Munich, Paris, Rome, Vienna and 
Zurich — by regular scheduled El 
Al flights. . 

■ “We are here, to slay — ’ winter 
and. summer,” El A I board, 
chairman Avraham Shavit told a' 
. press conference at the Laromxne 
Hotel yesterday.; He added that El 
AI will in the future increase the 
number of flights from Europe to 
Eilat from twice a week to daily. 

.. Shavit said that . El Al will con- 
tinue to bring passengers to Eilat 
from Europe despite the- labour dis- 
pute with the' ground staff. “The 
workers must understand that in 
order to survive El Ai must be a 
good airline, and the management 
will do whatever is necessary to 
maintain the flights here.” 


According to The Post, the heart 
of the understanding is: If America 
will sell the Saudis an integrated 
package of Lop-of-the-line military 
technology, Saudi Arabia will build 
and pay for a massive network or 
command, naval and air defence 
facilities, large enough to sustain 
U.S. forces in intensive regional 
combat involving the Soviet Union. 

The end resuiL. The Post said, 
would be for the U.S. to be allowed 
to preposition more than a 90-day 
supply of equipment, munitions and 
supplies, including refined oil. in 
facilities constructed in Saudi 
Arabia by U.S. engineers according 
to U.S. specifications: 

A Pentagon spokesman said that 
The Post article “appears to be con- 
tingency planning by Carter ad- 
ministration officials and assump- 
( Continued on Back Page) 

Lebanese leftists fire 
on Dutch, Irish troops 

Jerusalem Port Staff 

NAHARIYA. — Lebanese leftists 
fired rockets and automatic 
weapons at Dutch and Irish 
UNIF1L soldiers yesterday, a UN 
spokesman said here. No casualties 
were reported. 

Members of a Lebanese leftist 
group fired rockets and machine 
guns at Dutch troops near the vil- 
lage of Zadikin, spokesman Timor 
Goksel said. 

They also directed automatic fire 
at three Irish officers in a jeep near 
Kana’a village, he said. 

In a third incident, a patrol 
belonging to the same group stop-, 
ped two Dutch vehicles, inter- 
rogated the soldiers and then al- 
lowed them to continue, Goksel ad- 
ded. He said all the incidents were 
being investigated. 


Jerusalem Port Staff 

Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin warned in a U.S. televi- 
sion interview yesterday that, “if 
the so-called Saudi Arabian 
peace plan should ever be 
adopted by anybody, then it 
would be a great obstacle to the 
peace process... .a complete 
deviation from the Camp David 
agreements.'' 

Interviewed in Jerusalem for 
ABC Television's Issues and 
Answers , Begin made an “appeal to 
the president and the cabinet of the 
U.S. to make the position absolutely 
clear. There are real, great worries 
in my country about it. We all of us 
put our faith in Camp David: we 
said so, President Mubarak said so, 
and the U.S. also said so. But now..- 
..there is some confusion about it." 

Begin' s outspoken interview set 
the tone for what officials here said 
would be an Israeli drive to alert 
U.S. public opinion to the dangers 
of the Saudi plan — and of U.S. 
government support for ft. Begin 
told his interviewers the Saudi 
proposal is “a plan, to Equidate 
Israel in stages," and said 
Washington ought to reject it 
“without any equivocation what- 
soever.” 

Earlier during the weekend, the 
premier sent a letter to President 
Ronald Reagan on the same issue, 
referring to certain statements from 
Washington that had- recently 
seemed to welcome parts of the 
Saudi plan. While' he was not more 
specific Ilian that, ft was obvious 
that Begin had in mind Reagan's 
own statement, shortly following 
the Senate AWACS vote last 
Wednesday, in which the president 
appeared to regard the Saudi plan 
as a basis for negotiation. 

In the letter. Begin wrote that it 
would be suicidal for Israel to 
withdraw to the 1967 lines, as . the 
Saudi plan prescribes. He 


elaborated on this in the TV. i tier- 
view, speaking of Russian-supplied, 
PLO -operated guns that would have 
much of Israel's population in their 
range “from the hills of Samaria,” 
and of the Saudi-proposed Palesti- 
nian state on the West Bank becom- 
ing a Soviet base. 

The Saudis were portrayed as 
“angels of peace," Begin wrote to 
Reagan, but in fact they fund the 
PLO and their money has turned 
Beirut into the terror capital of the 
world. 

Begin will return to these themes 
when he delivers a policy statement 
at the start of the Knesset's winter 
session this afternoon. The Premier 
discussed his television appearance 
with the cabinet yesterday before he 
was interviewed. 

Meanwhile, Defence Minister 
Ariel Sharon has given expression 
to Israel’s anger and concern over 
U.S. policy in the area by letting it 
be known that he has postponed his 
trip to Washington scheduled for 
this month, and also atrip by senior 
IDF officers. The visits were in- 
tended to launch the U.S.-lsraeI 
“strateg c cooperation," which was 
announced “in principle” after 
Begin's s ummi t talks with Reagan in 
September. 

“We must give them to unders- 
tand that we are not partners (in a 
strategic cooperation) who can be 
played around with,” a Defence 
Ministry source said yesterday, ex- 
plaining Sharon's decision. The 
minister was “very angry with The 
Americans,” the source said. He 
believes “they are screwing us, little 
by little.” 

The source also referred to 
Sharon’s recent revelation that the 
UJ5. is supplying weapons (indirect- 
ly) to Iraq. Despite official denials 
in Washington, the source insisted 
that “Arik wouldn’t have said it 
without good reason.” 

It was not clear to what extent 

(Con tln ocd oa Page 2, CoL 2) 


Bar Kochba’s men to get state funeral 


The bones and skulls believed to 
belong to the fighting forces of Bar 
Kochba have been gathered 
together and are ready for burial. 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
was informed yesterday by Educa- 
tion Minister Zevuluh Hammer. 

The bones and skulls, found in ex- 
cavations conducted in 1961 by 
Professor Yigael Yadin in Nahal 
Habar, had been scattered among 


several research institutes until two 
months ago. Hammer, who is 
responsible for the Antiquities 
Department, ordered that they be 
assembled together and proposed to 
bury them in a state funeral. 

It has been decided to adopt the 
proposal in order to give Bar 
Kochba’s troops the burial they 
deserve and to make their legacy 
known to the public. (Itim) 
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HOME & WORLD NEWS 


‘Life goes on as usual’ 
in closed Yamit motel 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
attended a farewell party for Israel 
Ambassador to South Africa Eliahu 
Lankin and his wife Doris Lankin. 
The Jerusalem Post's law editor, at 
the Plaza Hotel in Jerusalem yester- 
day. The party was organized by the 
Jerusalem Bar Association. Among 
the participants were Justice 
Minister Moshe Nissim. president 
of the association. Dr. Amnon 
Goldenberg, Attorney-General 
Yitzhak Zamir. State Attorney 
Gavriei Bach, judges and lawyers. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
yesterday met with a delegation of 
the American Jewish Committee 
headed by its president Maynard 
Wishner. Members of the delega- 
tion included executive, .vice-: 
president Bertram Gold, Allred 
Moses, former president Jimmy 
Carter’s adviser on Jewish affairs, 
and Bernard ResnikofT, AJC direc- 
tor in Israel. 

The first meeting in Israel of the 
European Committee for the Weiz- 
mann Institute opened yesterday on 
the Institute’s campus. Participating 
in the meeting were:. Prof. Michael 
J. Higatsberger. Mr. Hans Igler and 
Dr. Em a Wodak from Austria, Mr. 
Robert Parienti from France, Dr. 
Ing. E.H. Gotthard Gambke. Mr. 
Ekkehard Maurer and Prof. Dr. 
Otto Pfleiderer from Germany. Dr. 
and Mrs. Willy Spuehler,. Dr. Veit 
Wyler, Dr. Josef Cohn and Mrs. 
Renate Bamberg from Switzerland. 
Derrick Kleeman and Peter 
Kleeman from the U.S. 

Mrs. Effi Simon, chairman of the 
Building Fund of Pioneer Women 
— Na’amat, Los Angeles, and a 
group of members of Pioneer 
Women — Na’amai have concluded 
a 1 0-day visit to Israel, during which 
they participated in the dedication 
of dubs sponsored by the group in 
Jerusalem and Tiberias. This brings 
to 13 the number of day nurseries 
and dubs built in Israel by Los 
Angeles members. 


By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AV 1 — The Yamit mold was 
officially dosed yesterday by its 
owner, the Israeli government, but 
for 23 families, including about 100 
children, it is still home: 

"Life is going on as usual” a 
woman, who would not give her 
name, said over the phone from the 
motel. 

She and the others are members 
of the Maoz movement, which ex- 
pressed .its opposition to (he Sinai 
withdrawal by moving into the 
motel two weeks ago as paying 
guests but refusing to leave when 
asked to do so. 

“There are no plans lo remove 
them from the motel by force.*’ 
Moshe Ninio, head of the Yamit 
local administration told The 
Jerusalem Post. “We are wailing for 
orders from the top.” 

A spokesman for the organization 
told Israel Radio there are more 
than 100 empty fiats in Yamit, and. 
if need be, the families could always 
move into them. 

As of last night, electric, water 
and phone lines were still connected 
to the motel. Ninio, who said he 
reported to the government that the 
families are still in the motel, added 
that there.are no plans to cut ofT the 
lines. 

Earlier in the day. a delegation of 
Yamit shopowneis met with Egyp- 
tian Ambassador Sa'ad Mortada at 
the Egyptian Embassy in Tel Aviv. 
Mortada was presented with a letter 
requesting Egypt to allow Yamit 
residents to remain following 
Israel's April withdrawal from Sinai. 


60% Americans against 

NEW YORK (AP). — Sixty per cent 
of Americans think the U.S. govern- 
ment should not formally recognize 
and have direct diplomatic relations 
with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, according to an As- 
sociated Press-NBC poll last week. 
While 23 per cent said there should 
be formal relations between the 
PLO and the U.S. government, 13 
per cent were not sure, according to 
the telephone poll of 1.598 adults. 

Sixty-seven per cent said they did 
not know enough about the issue to 


The ambassador reportedly- loid 
the delegation that their request is 
in contradiction to the Israeli- 
Egyptian peace treaty, and he 
refused their appeal to meet with 
President Hosni Mubarak. Mortada 
reportedly said, however, that he 
would pass the settlers’ request on 
to Cairo. 

'Abraham Rabinovich adds: 

The date Yamit is evacuated does 
not mark the deadline for arriving at 
a compensation agreement with the 
settlers, chief government 
negotiator Matityahu Shmuelevitz 
said yesterday. “We will continue 
with negotiations after evacuation if 
we have to." he Said in an interview. 

The long-stalled negotiations are 
to resume tomorrow in Jerusalem 
between a government committee 
and a committee representing 
Yamit industrialists, shopowners 
and self-employed. Shmuelevitz, 
director-general of the Prime 
Minister’s Office, said he hopes the. 
negotiations will be concluded 
within a month. 

Yamit residents have accused the 
government of refusing- to hold 
serious negotiations with them. 
Shmuelevitz accused the residents 
of stalling on the advice of their 
lawyers in the hope of winning 
larger compensation by pushing the 
government against an evacuation 
deadline. 

As for the anti-withdrawal squat- 
ters. Shmuelevitz said they will be 
removed by the army if necessary, 
but only at a tactically appropriate 
time. “It’s true that it is the govern- 
ment’s duty to enforce the law. but 
a responsible government decides 
when and how to enforce it.’’ 


recognizing PLO 

have an opinion on the proposed 
creation of a separate Palestinian 
stale on the West Bank, while IS 
per cent said they approved and 18 
per cent disapproved. 

The poll reported that Americans 
were sharply divided over the ef- 
fects of the sale of AW ACS by the 
U.S. to Saudi Arabia: 47 per cent 
said the A WACS sale will not mean 
the U.S. must increase its military 
aid to Israel, while 43 per cent said 
it will mean more U.S. aid to Israel 
and 10 per cent were not sure. 


BEGIN WARNS 

(Cootinoed from Page One) The source 1 



ARRIVALS 


Mr. Fred S. Worms, chairman of the Baud 
of Trustees. B'nai B'rilh World Centre, from 
London. 


KISSINGER. — Former U.S. 
secretary of slate Henry Kissinger 
said in Singapore yesterday that the 
U.S: should step up its support for 
non -Communist guerrillas fighting 
Vietnamese occupation forces in 
Kampuchea. 


Sharon’s decision had been coor- 
dinated with the prime minister. 
Asked about Sharon's postpone- 
ment in his TV interview. Begin 
said; “I don’t know. He should get 
an invitation from Mr. (Secretary 
of Defence Caspar) Weinberger.’* 

A source dose to Begin explained 
that If the Americans bad intended 
Sharon to come daring November (as 
had been arranged tentatively during 
the September summit), they should 
have initiated contacts “by late Oc- 
tober at the latest" After all, brad’s 
defence minister b not to be sum- 
moned on short notice. Since they bad 
not done so, Sharon had decided “to 
get In first and inform them that he 
was too busy to come in November." 

Asked how Sharon’s action 
squared with the Premier’s remark 
at the cabinet last Thursday that 
“we’re not playing broigez (pique) 
with Washington.’* and with Begin’s 
public professions of hope that the 
U.S. will promptly realize the 
‘strategic cooperation’ accord, the 
source close to Begin said that 
governments were wont to “play 
different chords simultaneously... 
Maybe Arik feels we can do without 
them for the time being.’’ • 

The aide pointed up a cryptic 
remark made by Begin at the end or 
his TV interview, when he said that 
he was keeping to himself certain 
very prejudicial assessments that 
the late Anwar Sadat had voiced to 
him about the Saudis' role. 

CORRECTION 

The English translation of the 
Saudi Arabian eight-pomt peace 
plan cited in yesterday's report from 
Washington is not “official.” as er- 
roneously stated. The authoritative 
version, as carried by the official 
Saudi Arabian news agency last 
August, simply affirms “the right of 
the states of the region to live in 
peace” — and not “the right of all 
the states of the region etc.” as 
quoted. 





Israel Britain and the Commonwealth Association 

THE 1981 BALFOUR DM MUMS 

will, be held on Monday, November 16, 1981 
at Beit Sokolow, 4 Kaplan St., Tel Aviv 
Reception: 7.30 p.m. Dinner: 8.15 p.m. 

Guest of honour: 

THE RT. HON. Dr. DAVID OWEN P.C.. M J. 

Former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and now a leader of the 

new Social Democratic Party. 

Response: Mr. Menachem Savrdor. MK. Speaker of the Knesset 

Reservations with remittances to the Hon. Sec. P.O.B. 4090 
Tel Aviv 61040 by Tuesday, November 10. Number of seats limited. 
-Admission: Paid-up members IS 150: Guests and others IS 175. 


The source felt that this remark 
should be linked to past public 
statements by Begin about the short 
life-expectancy of the Saudi royal 
regime which, he has said, is riddled 
with corruption _and decay and 
threatened by dissension. 

Apparently Begin preferred not 
to make these points directly at this 
time, so soon after the AWACS sale 
decision. 

Israeli critical analyses of the 
eight-point Saudi plan stress the fol- 
lowing points: 

• the plan does not call for 
‘•negotiations;*’ 

• the plan does not cal! for 
“peace” as such between Israel and 
its neighbours: 

• the reference lo "the right of 
the states in the region to live in 
peace” is vague and might not be in- 
tended to refer to Israel, since Saudi 
Arabia has never recognized Israel’s 
existence (this was a point that 
Begin himself made in his letter to 
President Reagan): 

• the call for a brief UN 
trusteeship over (he administered 
areas before they become a Palesti- 
nian slate is plainly designed to ob- 
viate the need for any direct contact 
with Israel: 

• there is no endorsement of UN 
Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338, which are the only UN 
documents accepted by Arabs and 
Israelis. Instead the plan is a collage 
of bits of General Assembly resolu- 
tions hostile to Israel. 

For all these reasons, say officials 
here, Israel refuses to see the Saudi 
plan even as a basis for dialogue or 
as any new departure on the pan of 
the Saudis. 

Derech Haim 

Derech Haim is to be the official 
name of the new trans-Samaria road 
in memory of the late transpon 
minister, Haim Landau (Likud- 
Herut). The cabinet adopted this 
name yesterday at the recommen- 
dation of Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin. Landau was 
chief of operations under Begin in 
the pre-State IZL, and the two men 
remained lifelong friends. 

Landau will be eulogized at the 
start of today’s Knesset session. He 
was an MK from 1948 until 1977. 


p 


T€lflVIV UNIVERSITY 


congratulates 

ABRAHAM and ETA SPIEGEL 

devoted friends or higher education in Israel 
on the marriage of their daughter 

RITA 

to 

AJaf-Mishne EHUD DISKIN 


1 
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Speeded canal 
could halt Kiimeret poflftfioi) 


Police examine (he biggest ever haul of hashish washed ashore south of, 
Haifa over the weekend. (Habakuk Lcvfeon. Camera 2) 1 

Two tons of hashish wash ashore 


By YA’ACOV FRI EULER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The biggest-ever haul of 
hashish, almost two tons, worth 
about (S40 million to pushers and 
double to users, was .washed ashore 
during the weekend between Atlit 
and Ma'agan Michael. 

Police spokesman Dov Lutzki 
said a total of 9.550 “soles” of the 
drug, each weighing 200 grams, 
packed into SI water-tight 
automobile inner tubes and four 
sacks, were recovered from the 
beaches by police after a local resi- 
dent spotted die first tube on Friday 
morning. Police fanned out along 
the shore to prevent local drug 
traders from getting the hashish. 

Police believe the hashish was be- 
ing taken from Lebanon to Egypt on 


Gang of jewelry thieves 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — A gang of 
thieves specializing in stealing 
jewelry from kibbutzim was un- 
covered yesterday. Their discovery 
followed police efforts to locate the 
owners of jewelry found Iasi week in 
the possession of three Tel Aviv 
men. 

The thieves a)legedly ; p»ri(e<Hbeir 
vehicles at the entrances to kibbut- 
zim and made their way into the set- 
tlements on foot. They generally 


cite classic drug smuggling route 
f which passes. the Israeli coast in in- 
ternational waters. 

They think that the smugglers’ 
vessel either sank on the way, or 
that the crew panicked when spot- 
ted by a police partrol and cut loose 
the tubes, which they usually tie to 
the stern to evade detection. Aban- 
doning the drugs, despite their high 
price, was undoubtedly preferable 1 
to being .caught red-handed with 
them. Police do not believe that so 
large a haul was destined for Israel, 
and are convinced that it was in- 
tended for Egypt. 

Several much smaller hauls of. 
hashish have been washed ashore : 
here in the past, also hidden in inner 
tubes. Police suspected that these { 
were destined for the local drug ; 
market. 


plundered kibbutzim 

had little difficulty breaking into the 
kibbutz members’ homes since they 
were able to find house keys in the 
usual hiding places, such as under 
flowerpots. 

In one case, members of the Upr 
per Galilee kibbutz, Lehavot 
Habashan, gave chase, to the thjeves . 
and even blocked the roads- leading 
out of the kibbutz with (heir tree- j 
tors. But the thieves still managed , 
to escape. 


’ With deep sorrow, we announce the passing of our beloved 

Dr. MYRON EICHLER 


The funeral service will take place today. Monday. November 2. 
1981 at the Municipal Funeral Home, 26 Rahov Shamgar. 
Jerusalem, at 1 1 a.m.. two hours after the arrival of EI-AI flight 
1004 — (due at 8.55 a.m.). 

Interment at HBr Hazetim. 

Shiva at 6 Rehov Shimshon. Jerusalem. 


The bereaved family in Israel and abroad 


Our beloved 

MIRIAM RESNICK 

is gone. 

The funeral will take place today. Monday. November 2. 1981. 
at Holon Cemetery at 1.00 p.m. 

We will meet at the main gate. 

Shiva will be at 1/55 Rehov Brazzaville. Holon. 

The Family 



To the Eliachar family. 

We are with you in your profound grief 
upon the death of your dear 


VrmTIlTTTHTffi 


The Darwish family, Beit Jalta. Bethlehem 



The Presidium of the Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce 
The Committee of the Chamber, and the Members 
share the grief of the President of the Chamber 

Mr. Mertashe H. Eliachar 
on the death of his brother 


Reb ELIAHU EUACHAR 

and offer condolences to all the family 




Repair work on the southern sec- tiplicfty (rf-autbonties involved, fhe - 

tion of the salt water canal that car- . clamed. - - -- ■ . ■* 

ries sewage from Tiberias to the , Gofco 

Jordan River can be completed taken: fast- J**; JgJg* 
within 17 days, if extra personnel: dropjn the level ™ct^_ : 
are employed and the work is kept in the water near 

to the minimum needed. National Tfbw sens 

Water Authority heads decided . this ought’ be due to «*ctcas«L 

yesterday after meeting Health chlorination. 

Mmiitry' Director-General Prof.-; JJJM 
Baruch Modau. ‘ 

The ministry and the authority . mediate. ^ben« are^j^ 
will cooperate to ensure that polli)- * -other souroes^f^llubo^a^ng t^ . 
tion . of the Kinnerct, caused by lake- m 

repair work or the canal, lasts as *; Cljwagj -.«■ [¥***? 
short a time as possible. ■ J? 1 *^ ay 

Both sides agreed yesterday that should not swim on tlrewesteros«ae^ 

sewage from Tiberias was- only one. • of. the lake, Moshe Ramon, ol air... 
of the problems in keeping the Kin- Nqf Ginossar guest hguse, 
nerot clean. Further meetings will Health Miniscy was fyftencu 
take place this week to arrive at an was harming tourism: .j^mbir 
overall solution, • 1 scouted the dMger . to health, rati- 

Dr„ Moshe Gofen, head of: the said the kibbutz guest house -haa^ 

laboratory checking the lake’s been supplying guests with mmefaJJ ; 
water, said yesterday (hat there was water for several montopast : 

□o justification for a ministry in vita- Yisrael ■ Koenig, .-the imenoFfl 

tion to foreign experts on waterpol- Ministry’s northern district^ 
lu tion. Modan’s initiative in sum- . . representative, yesterday .rabcizeoii 
tnoning the experts was, Gofen said, the ban oh swimmtgg yff - i ne^ 
a pubh'c scandal and a total waste of western coast ofthe Kmncret and** 
public money. It would, he insisted, sm'd he woukT “unhesitatingly ■ 
be a blow to the country’s scientific • : nore hi" since it was not practical - . 
personncL Keen ig complained thar Jrikij' 

B ut the Health Ministry protests at tto now of waste frow'J . 
spokesperson said the intention had Poriya. Hospital had teoi .-unat^ 
been to consult an objective expert, tended to for years., ‘All rye. .had. 
Failure to deal with Kmncret pollu- . are letters, but no pracl 
tion had been partly due to the rrnil- he said, (1dm) 


in the water hear the temporary# 
Tiherin* sewaoe outlet. He thought^ 





sewage from Tiberias was- only one 
of the problems in keeping the Kin- 
nerot clean. Further meetings will 
take place this week to arrive at an 
overall solution. - 1 

Dr_ Moshe Gofen, head of the 
laboratory checking the lake’s 
water, said yesterday (hat there was 
no justification for a ministry invita- 
tion to foreign experts on water pot- 
lution. Modan’s initiative in sum- 
moning the experts was, Gofen said, 
a public scandal and a total waste of 
public money. It would, he insisted, 
be a blow to the country’s scientific 
personneL • 

But the Health Ministry 
spokesperson said the intention had 
been to consult an objective expert. 
Failure to deal wfth Kmncret pollu- 
tion had been partly due to the mul- 
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The World Federation of Sephardi Communities 
mourns the death of -. ; 

ELIAHU EUACHAR 


Honorary President of the World Sephardi Federation 


t . -i . e 


Nessim D. Gaon 
President. 

World Sephardi 
Federation 


Aharon Uzdri 
President ' . :* 
Israel Sephardi r 
Federation / I 


The American Jewish Committee 

joins Jewish organizations throughout the world tn mounting 

passing of ; ., 

ELIAHU ELIACHAR i 

a great leader of the Jewish people. . \ 

and extends condolences to. the bereaved family. V 

Maynard l. Wishner. President ] 

Bertram H. Gold, Executive Vice-PresWent 7 . 

‘ M. Bernard Resnikoff, Director, Israel Office 


The Hebrew University of Jeriisaletri T 


deeply mourns the passing. of V 


EUAHU EUACHAR 

long-time friend and Governor erf- the- Oriivefsity^ 
and extends, sincere condolences to l the. bereaved fat! 
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new offices for MKs 


y «a thy 




'fora}, * fu 


f ICnassct .whkh, in thc first- stage.^ 


Pjanrare under wayfor itaecoo-.; 
stzyitfjpBiof anew building'^eerfhe • 


utl «- He | 
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that 


the 


been asked to vacate Lhs rooms it 
: --haul-, been using in the Knesset 

■ budding. 

_■"* Savidor said that.either this week 
v or next, the House Committee 
. would decide on the suggestion ihut 
-• the Knesset's Wednesday plenary 

■ sessions start at 3 p.m. (instead of at 
Hfi was speak i ng to jjsriiamemaiy :■ lla.m;)and go on till the evening, 

reporters on^tite eve.of flie winter giving the Knesset three -futl work- 


wiB/iConlairC offices, Xor v -3.0;'to "40 
Kq-csaoV.: member s; \ spe ake r 
Meaabenr. Savidor saldijrsterday. 
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tciTOofthe House^wbcbpgen«bis 

afternoon with a poKfca>statement 
by, .the prime- minister^ - 

U thipk- Jbc^easE^O Knesset 
member Is entitled ta k a room of 
his -own. mnd ; there^dioukl be one 
secretary for wwy'two rtfembers,' * 
Savior - 

who : 

a rjr. nptV c am mitt ee - C h airme n . 
deputy, ministers, deputy-speakers, 
faction-or . sub-fact ion head s dojnot 
hayeofficcsof their own. , : ' 

•T^e Britisk branch of ‘ the 
R^hscb ) 9d.:i r amiiy l which financed 
the' coastnjctiqn .of the; "present 
Kpeswrt bmldingy has been asked to 
dpt jhe sa^e for the new addition. 
S^idpr/proinised jhat . the new ■ 
st^J«Pxre.;WOpld be “concealed"' in 
suchra w^y thatlt does noarcbitec- 
tutaV offeacc 'to the site. 

. I&a.more immediate measure to 
make more space; - available, the 
Central BectionsCommittee has 


ing days a week (Monday, Tuesday 
ami Wednesday). . 

At present, . the Wednesday 
plenary session usually ends some 
time between. 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

The change was -suggested by 
Mordechai Virshubsky (Shinui), 
who. originally proposed that the 
Knesset meet on Thursdays too, but 
" towered his sights* knowing he had 
no chance of support. 

; Savidor announced that he in- 
tends to announce from the Knesset 
rostrum when ministers fail to 
answer parliamentary questions 
within the period laid down in the 
Knesset rules. (The rules provide 
for just such an announcement, but 
so far no speaker has implemented 

it.) 

Savidor also intends to decrease 
the number of motions for the 
agenda heard at Wednesday ses- 
sions, which has risen steeply in re- 
cent years, — from about seven in 


the early years of the Knesset to 13 

20 . 

Moshe Shahal, head of the Align- 
ment Knesset faction, who held 
press conference immediately 
afterwards, predicted that foreign 
affairs would occupy most of the 
Knesset's time in the winter session, 
in particular debates on western 
proposals for the Palestinian 
problem. 

Shahal said that Labour is nol 
now considering any proposal to 
join a national unity govremment. 
“Being against the same thing (i.e., 
a Palestinian state in the West 
Bank) is not enough basis for 
national unity government. 

He said the Alignment would 
propose alternatives to the Likud's 
autonomy plan, and ridiculed 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
for “suddenly discovering Jordan.'' 
(Shamir about 10 days ago declared 
that Jordan is the Palestinian state.) 
This was simply the Jordanian op- 
tion of the Alton Plan, Shahal said. 

He listed the following as the ma- 
jor bills the Alignment would work 
for — assistance to large families, 
empowering the Knesset commit- 
tees to subpoena witnesses, granting 
tax reductions on work premiums 
and overtime, and freedom of scien- 
tific research. 
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‘ practical 
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attendant 


PEOPLE IN 
THE NEWS 


Dl^LQhtATIC STRUCTURES of 
Dlenmn 8nC j ^ course make : it hhpossfole for U.S. 
Plenum aadc* Ambassador SaSbwb to edm- 
n nfh~ merit favourably on a “reunited 

*hv toi° U L Sa * Jc oiarfcnPV'as Israel's capital. But 
> ; « n 0 * t0 ® k* did:r wnfly joiu.in the ancient 
.ton exerm;. j e *ysh' prayer ;/6r a “rebuilt 
Jerusalem” at- the home of Yehuda 
Avaer, one of Prime Minister 
Mehadim Bern's closest aides. 

CJtbcrs.at the. reception in the 
capital whichr took the form of a 
hassidic festiviiy. niduded novelist 
WwwMMt Weak and his wife, and 
IsraelV^ba&sad or to . the UK. 
Sb6wu> Argor, apd his wife, stock- 
ing. up. ffd good cheer before return- 
ing. tp:the chiB. of a London autumn 
— particularly chilly these days for 
IsraeM r (fiplpmats.. _ 
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seminar 


RBIDOGNITION OF Israel’s role in 
dc^elopinenL both at bomc arid in 
iflternatidnax- cooperation, came; 

recently.' when 
Professor 
Ra’anut Weltz, 
[•■•head-; of ..the 
Jewish Agency’s 
’Sdithsment de- 
■partmerit,.. was 
choscnfojoin "a 
team of experts at 
an raternatiorial 
. vvhicb opened over the 
w^kend^rJ^iaiL Other countries 
represen twl include China, India, 
Inabneritf^ and the Phflqjpines." 

TIJE C3Ty>oT^fainzin Germany is 
w^. ktw^ lfpr the ^ Jewish com- 
mmiity . which flourished there in 
m^ieval times. Now it has another 
Jewish connection- The city is to 
gr^ honorary citizenship to artist 
Mare CliagaQ,^ who designed the 
stoned glass windows for one of the 
ci^y’s churches. and to Anna 
Sepheu, a Jewish Communist 
novelist living in East Berlin. 
Seghcra; who was born in' Mainz, 
fled to Mexico during Worid War II 
an3 returned to East Germany in 
I9SJ7. .. 
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mouminfl ^ 
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Israel 0^ 


vSrERAN POUCE officer Nhzav 
M^hnp lytldiael Bodmer yesterday . 
to^k up his new. job as police inter- 
nal controller and 
.ombudsman. 
Bbchrier, who 
-■.'recently jeturned 
from four years in 
ihe - U.S. as 
IsniePs police re- 
presentative there, 
has' also served 
'as 'head of the 
face’s intelligence department and 
it* spokesman/ 



A approval sought 
Red Cross meet 



alert! 




■?EL AVlV. — Israel’s request that 
Jfiagcn David Adorn be granted in- 
ternational recognition as ' the 
cSriblem of a non:profit emergency- 
Ifcalth organization will be submit- 
ted again to the meeting of the 
International Red Cross Which 
t^ens in Manila on Thursday. The 
inquest will be presented by a fhree- 
"{^axL Israeli delegation headed by 
0roC Arieh Hard, presideol of 




Guriew in Hebron market 
follows stabbing, shooting 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter . 

The curfew imposed on part of 
Hebron market on Saturday night 
after the subbing of a Kiiyat Arba 
resident and his subsequently 
shooting two youths remained in 
force lart night. . 

Security forces denied holding SO 
persons for questioning. One senior 
source said that the only two being 
held are the* two youths being 
-treated in local hospitals; 

David Kopulslcy, the stabbed 
man, was discharged from Shaare 
Zedek Hospital yesterday morning 
after treatment for a superficial 
wound in his back. One of the 
youths whom be shot believing they 
were among the four who attacked 


him in the market is in serious con- 
dition in the Ramallah hospital. 

Late on Saturday night a grenade 
was thrown into a coffee shop in the 
village of Tarkumiya near Hebron. 
Nine persons were wounded. 
Though il was first thought that this 
attack might be connected with the 
Hebron- incident, investigators now 
think that it was a settling of 
criminal accounts and it is being 
handled by police rather than the 
army and security services. 

The wounding of the two Hebron 
youths sparked off minor fire- 
burning and stone-throwing inci- 
dents in Ramallah and El-Bira. One 
youth was detained for stoning an 
Israeli civilian vehicle and shatter- 
ing its windscreen. 


Peres faces revolt from Yahdav bloc 


Post Pofitksl Correspondent 
TEL AVIV. — Labour Party leader 
Shimon Peres was warned yesterday 
that the Yahdav bk>c — hitherto his 
most solid base of support — would 
desert him if. he continued to waver 


because he thought he would have a 
cabinet post in a Labour govern- 
ment. 

However, the United Kibbutz 
Movement and the Jerusalem 
brifripft 'bave beerr pressuring Peres - 


over the- issue of the party’s next ' ^ Speiser‘and support 'Bar? j 

Lev for a second term. Last week. 


secretary-general. 


Before the elections Peres gave a 
written commitment of support .to 
the Yahdav head, Tel Aviv 
' secretary Eliahu Speiser, to succeed 
incumbent Haim Bar-Lev. Bar- 
Lev’s term expired last February, 
and he -did not seek to extend it 


Peres sought to reduce Yahdav's in- 
fluence in the party bureau by pack- 
ing it with oldtimers and other non- 
elected functionaries. 

Yahdav has told Peres that if he 
did not fulfil his commitment to 
Speiser, the bloc would desert him 
in favour of Yitzhak Rabin. 


Woman bitten by bat gets rabies vaccination 


HAIFA (Itim). — A local teacher 
who was bitten by a bat while on a 
trip to Em Gev two weeks ago has 
been, ordered by the district health 
office to have inoculations against 
rabies, just in case the bat carried 
the disease. 


. The teacher, a woman in her for- 
ties, turned to the health office after 
a bat scratched her on the leg. Israel 
has both fruit-eating and insect- 
eating bats, both of which can carry 


rabies, the local health office said. 

The Health Ministry in Jerusalem 
expressed amazement at the caution 
of the Haifa office in ordering the 
painful series of immunizing injec- 
tions, citing research which showed 
that Israel’s bats did not carry 
rabies. The Haifa office, however, 
pointed out that the research in 
question was completed 20 years 
ago and said that the lack of up-to- 
date information made it necessary 
for the teacher to be treated. 


Haifa meeting on computer aid for disabled 


Jermatan Poet Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The computer in the 
service of the disabled is the theme 
of a three-day conference opening 
tomorrow at the Technion in Haifa. 
Sponsored by IBM and the Mizrahi 
Bank, it will be attended by some 40 
specialists from nine countries. 

. Israel has some 400,000 disabled 
people who could benefit from ex- 
periments now being made to ex- 


ploit computer potential, members 
of the conference organizing com- 
mittee said yesterday. They said ef- 
forts were being concentrated on 
help for the limbless, the deaf and 
the blind. 

The computer has already helped 
to design prostheses and other com- 
puters are being built which can 
read to the blind “in a metallic, but 
agreeable voice.” 


Nobel laureate . 
lecturing at Technion 


HAIFA. — Professor Eugene 
Wigner, ihe Nobel laureate in 
physics from Princeton University, 
is spending a semester at the Tech- 
nion,' lecturing and working with 
Technion researchers. 

The 80-year-old Hungarian-born 
physicist worked on the develop- 
ment of the first nuclear chain reac- 
tion in 1942. He shared the Nobel 
prize in (962 for his work in nuclear 
physics and the symmetry of solid 
stale physics. 


Galili in Hospital 
for ‘general weakness 1 


TEL AVIV. — Yisrael Galili, 70, 
former cabinet member and a 
leader of the Labour Party, was ad- 
mitted to an internal medicine 
department of Kaplan Hospital late 
last week suffering from what was 
described as “general weakness.” 

■ Dr. Haim Gordon, medical direc- 
tor of the hospital, yesterday 
described his condition as satisfac- 
tory* He said Galili would probably 
be discharged shortly after a series 
of tests. 
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A perceptive guide to shopping arid services in Jerusalem 


We regret to inform our readers that we are unable to 
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Dancing and music at the reconstructed Mount Scopus campus marked 
the opening yesterday of the academic year at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. The large humanities and social sciences faculties were 
moved to Mount Scopus during the summer, bringing to 10,000 the 
number of students on the campus. The Givat Ram campus wiS! be used 
by the Jewish and National University Library and the 5,G00 science 
and mathematics students. [ Werner Braum 

AJC: Israel and U.S. may 
collide over Palestinians 


New budget expected 

Gov’t has almost used up 
this fiscal year’s budget 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
The government has printed 
almost all of the IS 12 billion al- 
located by the budget for the finan- 
cial year ending next March, and 
will not be able to print more unless 
a new budget is presented to the 
Knesset for approval. 

During October., the government 
printed IS 1,342b., bringing to 
IS! 1 -86b. the amount printed during 
the first seven months of the current 
fiscal year. Officials at the Treasury 
believe there will be no choice but 
to present a new budget in order to 
cover the government’s growing 
deficits created by the gap between 
income and expenditure. 

Of a gross lS2.1b. of debentures 
held in October, the government 
made a net profit of only IS440m. 
because many holders of govern- 
ment bonds reclaimed them, prefer- 


ring bank bonds which have proved 
more profitable in recent years, es- 
pecially towards the end of the 
calendar year. 

After the Treasury transferred 
IS2.5b. from its development and 
price-rise reserves to its general 
reserves, the latter reached IS2,96b. 
But the Treasury then transferred 
IS1.8b. to the Defence Ministry, so 
that the reserves shrank again to 
IS 1.6b. These are being rapidly 
depleted, and the Treasuiy has no 
additional source of finance. 

According to Bank of Israel 
figures, Israel's foreign currency 
reserves rase by $30m., reaching 
S2.£37b. It appears that this 
improvement is due to the rise in 
the value of European currencies, 
which form a significant part of the 
reserves, whereas the foreign cur- 
rency reserves are stated in UJ5. 
dollars. 


Campaign launched to fight accidents 


Transport Minister Haim Corfu t 
yesterday announced the launching' 
of a comprehensive campaign to 
fight traffic accidents, which will in- 
volve the combined efforts of all 
governmental authorities from the 
central to the local level 

The campaign was inaugurated 
with a call to the public by Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin on 
television last night. 

In the 133 traffic accidents that 
occurred last week, nine persons 
were killed and 184 injured. 

Six of those killed were 
pedestrians, three of them children. 
The injured included 41 
pedestrians, 20 of them children. - 


Last week's accidents were 
caused mainly by cars swerving 
from their fanes and by careless 
pedestrian behaviour. 

Thus on the Afula-Tiberias road, 
the driver of a passenger car was kil- 
led when it swerved from its lane 
and collided with a bus. Near Kiryat 
Shmona, an army vehicle ran over 
and killed a pedestrian who was 
walking on the wrong side of the 
road. 

Head of the Traffic Department 
at National Police Headquarters, 
Nitzav-Mishne Eitan Ben- 
Yehoshua, has issued a reminder to 
the public that winter checkups on 
cars are now available at -all 
authorized garages. 


Minister, mayor meet as Nazareth garbage mounts 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
With the AW ACS issue out of the 
way, says the president of the 
American Jewish Committee, the 
next round of tension between the 
U.S. and Israel will arise from the 
Palestinian question. 

Maynard Wishner, who is cur- 
rently in Israel with other AJC of- 
ficials for briefings with Israeli 
leaders, said in an interview late last 
week that conflict would likely 
come soon between the U.S. and 
Israel over the West Bank issue. 
Wishner added that if the U.S. goes 


Cinematheque opening 
put ©fftoimdrraonth 

The opening of Jerusalem's new 
Cinematheque has been delayed un- 
til about the third week in 
November, pending unforeseen 
renovations to comply with fire 
department safety regulations, 
director Lia van Leer said yester- 
day. 

The official opening was in mid- 
October, and the regular screenings 
were scheduled to begin early this 
month. At the moment, the library 
is open, but the two screening halls 
and the coffee shop remain closed. 

Membership for those who have 
already joined will be valid for a 
year from the day screenings begin, 
van Leer said. 


Histadrut compromise 
ends maritime strike 

Jerusalem Port Reporter 
HAIFA. — The Ratings Seamen's 
Union and the Zim Shipping Com- 
pany yesterday agreed to a 
Histadrut proposal to end the par- 
tial strike the union called last 
Wednesday. As a result, the two 
ships struck by the union in Haifa 
Port ahd the three held up in Euro- 
pean ports by Zim sailed on .their 
scheduled routes. 

Zim and the union accepted a 
proposal by Yisrael Kessar of the 
Histadrut Executive to freeze Zim's 
crew deployment reorganization 
plan for the time being while they 
negotiate the issue. Kessar will ar- 
bitrate any differences. 


New Foreign Ministry 
position for Efrati 

David Efrati, veteran Foreign 
Ministry employee, yesterday was 
appointed the ministry’s chief of 
protocol. 

Efrati, who headed the depart- 
ment dealing with church organiza- 
tions, was formerly ambassador to 
Gabon and has served as charge 
d'affaires in Ethiopia. He has served 
with the ministry Tor some 20 years. 
Earlier, he was with the Defence 
Ministry. 


SHELTERS. — Industries in the 
north of the country will be given 
government help to build shelters 
and .other security structures. In- 
dustry Minister Gideon Patt an- 
nounced yesterday. 
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beyond merely offering construc- 
tive ideas and decides to press Israel 
on the matter, "it could be very dif- 
ficult." 

Wishner praised American 
Jewish organizations for their 
solidarity on the AWACS issue, j 
That they came so close to beating a | 
very powerful president on the issue 
showed that the Jewish lobby, 
worked well and had much merit in 
its arguments. He also praised 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
for his posture on AWACS during 
his last U.S. visit. 

“He could not and should not 
have been indifferent to AWACS 
while in the U.S. And he stated his I 
position without going over the 
heads of officials and launching a 
fl|rdM rj fckftipaign* t thm .would have-, 
beta’ resented or mteinterpretedr | 

Though Reagan was very an- 
noyed by Israeli and pro-Israeli op- 
position to the Saudi arms sale. 
Wishner added. “1 don’t think he'll 
be an ungracious winner.” He 
predicted that the president will ap- 
pear before “an important Jewish 
gathering" in the near future to 
mend relations. 


NAZARETH _(l£im). Nazareth 
Mayor MK lawfik Zayyad will 
meet Interior Minister Yosef Burg 
today to press claims for increased 
government aid for the strikebound 
city. Meanwhile, the piles of gar- 
bage, uncollected since last Thurs- 
day, mount higher and the stench 
pervades the streets. 

Zayyad said yesterday that if he 
does not get a satisfactory reply 
from .Burg he will intensify the 
municipality strike. Among 
measures the municipality has 
decided on is the dumping of piles 


TEL AVIV (Rim). — Petah Tikva 
attorney Dan Eshel was remanded 
on Friday for seven days by a Tel 
Aviv magistrate on suspicion of 
defrauding clients in land deals. 
Before joining the bar, Eshei had 
worked as a' court clerk and 
registered many land transactions, 
work which police said he was 
forced to give up following aliega- 


of garbage at prime tourist sites 
here. The garbage will carry 
placards explaining that the 
municipality has been forced to 
take this action because of the 
government's "economic 
stranglehold.” 

The Interior Ministry seems un- 
likely to offer much sympathy to 
what it considers exaggerated de- 
mands. Nazareth citizens are said to 
owe over IS 6m. in city taxes and the 
ministry says the municipality does 
not enforce the law permitting it to 
charge interest and linkage pay- 
ments on outstanding debts. 


tions of fraud:' ' 

Eshel admitted to police that he 
had deposited IS60.000 of a client's 
money in his personal account in- 
stead of In an account designated 
for the purchase of (and and bad 
taken money from another client to 
register land, but had given the 
client a facsimile of the deed, 
without registering the transaction. 
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WORLD NEWS 

Solidarity defies gov’t, 
vows to continue strikes 


Monday, November 2, 198 J The Jemsafeiri^^ 


WARSAW (AP). — Local 
Solidarity union leaders yesterday 
vowed to continue wildcat protests 
idling some 2^0,000 workers, 
despite a call by the Polish parlia- 
ment for an immediate halt to 
strikes. 

Strikes, some of them up to three 
weeks old. continued in Zyrardow. 
Tarnobrzeg. Zielona Gora and 
Sosnowicc over food shortages and 
other issues. Other union locals 
scheduled new protest actions this 
week. 

At the same time, millions of 
Poles flocked to cemeteries and 
monuments yesterday to com- 
memorate the dead on the 
traditional All Saints Day, bringing 
with them armloads of flowers and 
votive candles to decorate the 
graves. 

About 230 people gathered 
yesterday afternoon around a grave 
site in Warsaw's Powazki cemetery 
commemorating the victims of the 
Katyn forest, where thousands of 


Polish army officers were murdered 
in 1941. 

It is generally believed that they 
were murdered by the Soviets. This 
has never been officially 
acknowledged by the Communis! 
Party in Poland. The Soviets main- 
tain they were killed by the Nazis. 

Commemorations for the Katyn 
victims have multiplied in the 
general eased atmosphere here, 
since strikes in August 1 980 
launched the independent union 
Solidarity. The Katyn massacre has 
been a taboo subject in Poland, but 
an old man at the cemetery said 
yesterday: “The government is not 
saying anything about Katyn now. 
They know wc have the power to do 
what we want, and we Poles do not 
forget our past." 

The current spate of wildcat 
strikes, the worst since the 1980 
protests, showed little sign of easing 
yesterday and many local leaders 
remained adamant in their view that 
strikes would continue till their 
causes were resolved. 


Iran’s ruling clergy given 
control of military courts 


ANKARA (UPI). — Iran's parlia- 
ment yesterday voted to transfer the 
country's military courts to direct 
revolutionary control in a further 
move to strengthen the ruling 
clergy, Teheran Radio reported. 

Ayatollah Hossein Ali Ashiq 
Montazari, head of the Supreme 
Judicial Council, will now have 
authority to appoint judges for 
military courts and tribunate. 

The move gives Montazari 
judicial powers comparable to those 
enjoyed by Ayatollah Mohammed 
Beheshti before he was assassinated 
in a bomb explosion on June 28. 

Montazari was earlier given some 
of the powers formerly con- 
centrated in the hands of Ayatollah 
Ruhoflah Khomeini whose heir ap- 
parent he is considered to be. 

Khomeini recently gave him free 
rein in appointing members of the 
Supreme Judicial Council which has 
wide decision-making powers. 


Teheran Radio said that the bill 
passed by the Majlis (parliament) 
brings all military courts and 
tribunals under the jurisdiction of 
the Justice Ministry. 

They were previously under (he 
command of the joint chief of the 
armed forces staff. 

Although military courts deal 
specifically with counter- 
revolutionary offences by the armed 
forces, ordinary revolutionary 
courts have in the past tried military 
personnel, despite their apparent 
lack of jurisdiction. 

The radio also said that newly ap- 
pointed Iranian Prime Minister 
Housein Mousavi will announce his 
new cabinet tomorrow. 

Mousavi, a fundamentalist who 
was foreign minister in the previous 
administration, was formally ap- 
pointed to the post Saturday by 
president Ali Khamenei. 


US. sees menace in Soviet gas line 


TULSA, Oklahoma (UPI). — The 
Reagan administration will offer 
Western Europe more coal because 
it fears the Soviet Union will use 
sales of natural gas to weaken Euro- 
pean security, according to an 
energy industry magazine. - ; _ 

In its fates tissue, the Tutea-baSed 
Oil and Gas Journal reports that the 
U.S. plans to offer Western Europe 
increased coal shipments and, pos- 
sibly, access to its synthetic fuels 
and nuclear technologies as an 
alternative to gas from a Soviet 
pipeline. 


The 4,980 kilometre multi-billion- 
dollar project, to originate in 
western Siberia’s Yamal Peninsula, 
could provide about 30 per cent of 
Europe's natural gas. and the 
Soviets are eager to reach early 
financing agreements, the weekly 
magazine says. 

The Reagan administration fears 
V its allies cbuld become too depen- 
dent on energy imports from the 
Soviets and will suggest that 
Western Europe increase its natural 
gas production, according to the 
magazine. 
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Sweden savours ‘whisky on the rocks’ 


KARLSKRONA. Sweden (UPI). - 
The fishermen are out and the 
troops are in. Sweden is enjoying its 
“whisky on the rocks." 

The Soviet submarine that went 
aground in darkness deep inside 
Swedish waters last week is the big- 
gest peace-time catch by -the 
Swedish navy. 

Civilians and even military people 
are openly delighted at the ageing. 
Whisky-class vessel trapped dose to 
a bird sanctuary known as Stock 
Island. (Whisky-class is a NATO 
code name for this type of sub- 
marine.) 

“It's always fun when a super- 
power does something ridiculous," 
one middle-aged man said. "We 
haven't laughed so much for years." 

. The naval marines, possibly pi- 
qued that fishermen found the ves- 
sel when multi-million dollar radar 
missed it, got into the act yesterday 
with recruiting advertisements for 
Baltic bases. 


“We found the submarine and 
now we’re not allowed to fish,” 

• complained a fisherman. 

More than 1,000 troops, including 
200 paratroopers with amphibious 
vessels, dozens of helicopters and a 
fleet of air force Viggen fighters, 
have joined minesweepers, torpedo 
boats, and armed patrol craft in 
jealous watch over the gray sub- 
marine lying tilted in bright 
sunshine. 

The Soviet sentinel idly holding a 
machinegun on the turret could see 
them, too, as he listened to church 
bells across the water on All Saints 
Day.. 

Hundreds of tourists from outly- 
ing areas of southern Sweden drove 
into the area yesterday with 
binoculars, only to And the sub- 
marine hidden from even the 
cleverest vantage point. 

Diplomatically, Sweden and the 
Soviet Union were still deadlocked 
over the fate, of the vessel. 

Sweden demanded an investiga- 


tion of the deep. Russian penetra 
tion of its militarily restricted 
waters. 

“We no longer believe the delay 
is the result of Soviet bureaucracy ” 
Cmdr. Sven Carlsson of the Baltic 
naval base said. 

“For the time being, we are 
waiting fpr.thc captain to be 
questioned,” a Foreign Ministry 
spokeswoman said. “We can go on 
waiting.” 

Cmdr. Karl Anders so it of 
Karlskrona Base reboarded the sub- 
marine yesterday but the Soviet 
Baltic base at Kaliningrad, about 
336 kilometres to the southeast, 
signalled no authority for the cap- 
tain to leave the boat. 

Naval officials have dismissed any 
possibility that the sub reached the 
region by accident, through broken 
radar, as the Soviets officially claim. 

One said-only “a very clever cap- 
tain" could have travelled so far un- 
derwater. Another praised his "ex- 
traordinary feat” ‘ 


Germans seize 
neo-Nazi arms 

HANOVER (UPI). — Police an- 
nounced yesterday the discovery of 
30 arms caches believed to belong 
to neo-Nazis and the suicide of a 
right-wing extremist arrested in 
connection with them. 

Ernst Albrecht, premier of the 
state of Lower Saxony, ' said the 
caches are proof of the growing 
militancy of neo-Nazis and a sign 
they are planning new attacks. The 
caches were uncovered last week in 
the north of Germany and other 
places in Lower Saxony. 

The prime suspect, Heinz 
Lembke, a 44-year-old forest ranger 
known for his neo-Nazi links, was 
picked up last Tuesday. He hanged 
himself in his cell yesterday morn- 
ing, police said- 

An arms cache found by chance 
last Monday led to Lembke 's arrest 
and the discovery of the other 
caches, police said. In the caches 
were submachine guns, pistols, 
hand grenades, 125 kilos of ex- 
plosives, 40 anti-tank bazookas and 

1 3.000 bullets, police said, most of it 
from West German army stocks. 

West German Interior Minister 
Gerhart Baum has said there are 
about ISO neo-Nazis who might be 
willing to commit acts of violence. 
Two weeks ago two neo-Nazis were 
shot and killed and two policemen 
injured as police foiled a neo-Nazi 
plot to rob a bank in Munich. 

Salvador forces 
kiU 40 leftists 

SAN SALVADOR (AP). — 
Government forces raided a guerril- 
la camp near the Honduran border 
and killed 40 leftist insurgents, army 
sources said on Saturday. 

A leftist source with contacts in 
the guerrilla movement called Fri- 
day's attack near the Sumpul River 
in Chalentenango province “an in- 
discriminate massacre" and said it 
was carried out with the help of 
Honduran troops. He said all guer- 
rilla camps in the area “remain in- 
tact." 

The sources on both sides, asking 
not to be identified, said there was 
continued fighting in the northern 
province, where guerrillas are seek- 
ing to oust the U.S.-backed civilian- 
military junta control over stretches 
of the heavily forested zone along 
the border with Honduras. 

Valley residents contacted by 
telephone said that the number of 
bodies they saw floating down the 
river indicated the death toll was 
much higher than the Defence 
Ministry count. 

Human rights groups say about 

32.000 people, most of them non- 
combatants, have been killed since 
the junta came to power two years 
ago, and the Marxist-led guerrillas 
stepped up their fighting. 



The USS Norfolk, the U.S. Navy's newest midear-powered submarine, 
is launched over the weekend at ceremonies in Newport News, Va., 
where Secretary of Defence Caspar Weinberger and bis wife made the 
dedication. (UPI telephoto) 

U.S. should give up ‘dream’ 
of superiority — Brezhnev 


HAMBURG (UPI). — Soviet 
leader Leonid Brezhnev in an inter- 
view published yesterday welcomed 
U.S. President Ronald Reagan’s 
willingness to hold talks, but said foC 
will do everything necessary to pre- 
vent American military superiority. 

He called “absurd" the thought 
he would agree in the arms control 
talks in Geneva to scrap the Soviet 
Union’s 975 SS-20 missiles, which 
are aimed at Western Europe. 

Brezhnev in an interview with the 
West German news magazine Der 
Spiegel noted that Reagan recently 
said the U.S. is willing to discuss dis- 
puted matters with the Soviet 
Union. He welcomed this but said 
the VS. would have to abandon its 
“dream" of gaining military 
superiority. 

He made it clear that in the talks 
that are to begin in Geneva 
November 30, the Soviets will not 
agree to scrapping the SS-20 mis- 
siles already deployed against 
Western Europe. The U.S. is willing 
to hall implementation of the 
NATO decision to deploy U.S. 


medium-range missiles in Europe if 
the SS-20s are scrapped. 

Brezhnev said the SS-20s are 
necessary, because they provide 
parity .with the ^est’rftr^idpl^ 
“range rockets. He denied 'the 
NATO contention that U.S. 
Pershing and cruise missiles must be 
deployed to counter Soviet 
superiority. 

He said the Soviet Union has 975 
SS-20s to 986 comparable missiles 
for the West. In the 986 he included 
the 700 U.S. missiles based on 
planes and aircraft carriers, as well 
as 1 19 British' missiles in Britain and 
144 French missiles. 

Although he refused to scrap the 
SS-205, Brezhnev said he would be 
willing to reduce them. “We say 
already, given a sensible attitude of 
the UJ5.A. and if the NATO plans 
for new missiles are dropped, we 
would be ready to reduce the total 
number of Soviet missiles.” (Earlier 
report of Brezhnev interview in 
Sunday’s edition of The Jerusalem 
Post.) 


200 feared dead in Indian storm 


NEW DELHI (AP). — Nearly 200 
fishermen were feared dead yester- 
day after strong winds gusting up to 
140 kilometres an hour and accom- 
panied by high tidal waves and 
heavy rain lashed the western In- 


dian coast, the United News of India 
reported. 

Torrential rain pummelled the 
coastal region between Bombay and 
the Gujarat state port of Porbandar, 
washing away an entire hamlet... 


African force 
to arrive 
soon in Chad 

PARIS (AP). - A special pan 
African peace-keeping force wll ar- 
rive in Chad within six weeks to 
help the national army with defence 
and- security operations, a represen- 
■ tative of the Organization for 
African Unity (OAU) said yester- 
day- - 

“In any case, die peace-keeping 
force will be heribefore December 
31 , M ; Gcbre Egziaber Dawjt, the 
OAlTs special representative to 
Chad, said at :a news conference it 
the Chadian capital of N'Djamena 

Dawit’s prediction came three 
days after Chadian President 
Goukouni Oueddei demanded 
Libya withdraw , its troops from 
N’Djamena and southern Chad im- 
mediately and from the rest of the 
country by the end of the year. 

Libya has not yet responded to 
the withdrawal demand. -Western 
intelligence sources estimate there 
are now between 8,000 and 15,000 
'Libyan troops in Chad. . 

Dawrt, an OAU member from 
Nigeria, said his nation and Senegal 
already have agreed to participate 
in the peacekeeping force and that 
at least four other African nations 
would be part of the mission. 

Goukouni is to travel to Paris this 
week for the Franco-Afffcan sum- 
mit scheduled to open tomorrow 
Chadian authorities have said they 
hope leaders at the summit will be 
able to fix a date for the OAU 
pea cokeeping force to enter Chad. 


Labour dispute at 
British Leyland 

LONDON (UPI). — British. 
Ley land’s threat to close its 30 auto 
factories and fire any workers who 
strike appeared unlikely yesterday 
to be carried out before tomorrow's 
vote by 5ff;000 production 
employees on a compromise pay of- 
fer. * 

• BL chairman Sir .Michael 
Edwardes said the auto company's 
plants, which make a range of cars 
from Jaguar to Landrover, would be 
open today. But mass demonstra- 
tions were expected at factory gates 
today, and the picket lines, set op 
early yesterday by • 15 unions 
representing BL*s work force, were 
to remain in place while the new of- 
fer was debated. 

The biggest obstacle to resolving 
the dispute was BL’s refusal to 
improve its basic 3.8 per cent offer 
that will give workers an average £3 
to £4 (IS77 to IS 104.63) more a 
week. The unions had demanded in- 
creases of £20 (IS520.80)a week. 

. Jhe . compromise aggcedupqn.,. 

neg#igtwu£,qfc J 
'Saturday will be submitted, to' 
employees without union, endorse- 
ment. 

The chairman of the government 
mediation service said BL extended 
its guaranteed weekly miminum 
bonus payments of £3.75 (IS 95 JO) 
to sick pay, lay-off pay, and holiday 
pay. ■ 


Another Briton admits spying for Soviets 


LONDON (AP). — A retired 
British film company executive. 
Leo Long, was named in a new- 
spaper yesterday as a member of the 
World War 11 Soviet spy ring con- 
trolled by former royal an adviser 
Anthony Blunt. 

Long was a British intelligence 
officer during the war. The Sunday 
Times said it had got from him a 
"lengthy and detailed statement” 
on how he passed to Blunt informa- 
tion on German troop movements 
throughout the world, gathered by 
secret agents working for Britain. In 
turn, it said. Blunt gave the informa- 
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tion to the Soviet Union, Britain’s 
war-time ally fighting Hitler. 

1 he report said that when Blunt 
was unmasked in 1964. he arranged 
for Long to tell the story to British 
intelligence officials. Neither man 
was prosecuted. The Blunt case 
only became public in 1979. and 
Blunt, an internationally famous art 
expert, was stripped of his 
knighthood, which he was awarded 
Tor advising Buckingham Palace on 
the royal art collection. 

Both Blunt and Long were un- 
dergraduates in Cambridge Univer- 
sity during the 1930s, as was Guy 
Burgess, when the recruitment for 
the spy ring was at its height. 
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A spokesman for Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher’s office said no 
statement would be issued until the 
allegations have been “thoroughly 
examined." 

When Blunt was publicly exposed 
(wo years ago, there were sugges- 
tions from members of Parliament 
and others that he was protected 
from prosecution by friends high up 
in the civil service. 

According to The Sunday Tones. 
Long refuses to name to authorities 
“other members of the Communist 
celts he belonged to at Cambridge," 
but said that “some of them may be 
in positions or high responsibility 
now.” 

He also said that the spy ring had 
permeated government and military 
circles in the 1940s to a “far greater 
extent than has been officially ad- 
mitted.’' The Times said. 

Attorney-General Sir Michael 
Havers made no reference to Long 
in (979, when he said in a statement 
on the Blunt case, that Blunt was 
the only person granted immunity 
since the war. 
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Antigua gets 
independence 
from Britain 

ST. JOHN'S, Antigua <AP). — 
Church bells pealed, guns boomed 
from warships and the Union Jack 
was replaced at midnight Saturday 
by the sun-over-sand flag of a new 
nation, as this tiny dot in the Caril*- 
bean gained its independence 
yesterday from Britain. 

The ceremonies, presided over by 
Britain’s Princess Margaret and by 
the man who now becomes prime 
minister, Vcre Bird, brought an end 
to neatly 350 years of British rule. 

It also ushered in an uncertain 
future for the island's 75,000 inhabi- 
tants, whose average income is 
barely SI, 000, and who are 
demanding more foreign aid froth 
the West. 

At midnight local time, Antigua 
became the independent nation of. 
Antigua and Barbuda — so named 
in deference to a sparsely-populated 
sister island that could mount the 
new nation's first major crisis with 
its threats to secede. 

IWus go to polls 

TUNIS (Reuter). — Tunisians* 
voted yesterday in their first multi- 
party general ' election since in- 
dependence in 1956, but opposition 
parties were generally expected to 
win no more than a symbolic hand- 
ful of seats. 

Tunisia's ruling National Front, 
composed of the Socialist Destour 
Party and the UGTT trade union 
federation, was considered certain 
to dominate the new chamber of 
deputies. 

In theory, the .three opposition 
.groups contesting the election, the 
Peoples Unity Movement, the' 
Socialist Democratic Movement 
and ibe Communist Party, had the 
right to send observers lo poBing 
stations. But few had the necessary 
authorizations when the polls * 
opened. 



Van Patten sees : 
his dream tiirou^bi 

PortSportsStirfT 

. Vincc Van P«tt<», 4e 2^yea^id 
Brooklyn bombshell wbo prior to 
this week had been better known 
for his acting cxpIoite in Hollywood 
than his pcrformancc oa thc teams 
courts, completed his .dream-tike 
success in lofeaT faction by taking . 
the $300,000 Seiko 1 ; Classic in 
Tokyo, beating*- Australian Mark 
Edmonson 6-2, 3^ 6-3 in the. final. 

. . Van Patten, .who had previously 
gpt the better ; of Jose LuB Cferfc, 
Vitas Gendaitis and John McEnroe 
in splendid- succession, announced 
calmly that he was quitting what 
had been a fairly impressive screen 
career for the next two years toion- 
ccntrate on his primary aim — mak- , 
ingitinto the top 10 of world tennis; 

Infect, though, he is not a com- , 
piete stranger .to the meteoric rise, 
haying been named “newcomer of '. 
the year" in 1969 when he rose from 
311 to 35 in the ATP standings. - 
Since then injury helped push him 
back up to 81st spot, which be held 
before his sizzling form this week. 

. The blonde Van Paten, son of > 
renowned actor Dick. Van Patten, 
harf - an inauspicious time of things 
When -he. played in last. month’s.^ 
Wamat Hasharon .Grand Prix here. ' - 
He was beaten by Steve Knitevitzin 
the last eight picking up afine in the 
bargain for making obscene 
gestures, to the crowd whom he-ac- - 
cased of bias. - ■ — 

Aulcie, Earl 
square off 

Post Spoils Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — - There is concern in- 
tiie Maccabi Tel Aviv basketball 
club lest team morale be unduly af- 
fected by a flaming stand-up fight 
between team stars Aulcie Perry 
and Earl Williams . which erupted 
during a regular practice session on' 
Saturday evening at the Wingate In- 
stitute, The two were playing in op- 
posite - combinations and began 
needfog each other: The situation ' 
gradually got out of hand and Percy 
and Williams actually came to 
blows. They h&4 to be literally 
prized apart but vowed not to make 
their peace even when cajoled to do 
so by teammates and officials. 

Maccabi coachRolphKleuiy put- 
ting on a brave face, said that 
although the incident was most 
regrettable, ^ sjbould be seen in. a 
bright context in that it 
demonstrated just how seriously the 
players were taking practices. 

Maccabi arc setting off for 
Finland to play Tbpo Helsinki in a 
return game m the European Cham- 
prons Cup oh Thursday mghL They 
coasted through the first leg match 
at Yad Etiyahu U7:78, . , ; 

Tll ! jSSS < 5!! Su l S\JX t r tS H 

— - On Tw^y Ihf ul Km* Gm 

pfey Fmm* cU Lr M«» ia Frsect fa A. 

HaB tan Hapaal 1U Artr catartria ' 
SktadkrfYmMnfa b AiKmcCif ca^ttf- 
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nba Results 

NEW YORK. (AP). — Julius, Dr. 
“J ” Erving continued to show his 
strong early season form as the 
Philadelphia 76ere held off a late 
Atlanta rally to take a 108-106 vic- 
tory over the Hawks in the National 
Basketball Association action on - 
Saturday night. Sidney Moncrief 
scored 23 of his 29 points in the se- 
cond half in leading the Milwaukee 
Bucks to a comfortable 1 19-103 - 
triumph over the defending chath- 
prons, the Bostoo Celtics. ^ 
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Veterans toils f 

■ Port' Sports Reporter :K-X ■ 

HERZLIYA. — Tova Epstein, 
Raoul Gefler and Nissan . Ltvi&tan 
cachwott two citowheuthe finals 
of the Israel Veterans Tain is As- 
sociation's 14th annual open cham- 
pkmhsips were played off over the - 
weekend at the Dan Accadia courts 
here. The week-long tournament at- . - 
tracted a record- entry of 129 men 
and women including • IS -guests, 
from Hotiattd. ; 

. Former long-time national chim- 
pfon Epstein beat Clara Shemesh 6- • 
L. 6-1 in a repeat of- last year’s , 
women’s over-40 singles evcia and '; ' 
took the doubler; with Batshtva 
MandeL 

EX-Betar Jerusalem soccer star -V 
Gdler upset Ya’akov Const 6-3, M* 
in t&e men's Over-45 /single* while •' 
reflow Jerusalemite Ljviatan beat ; 
Sam Silver in ovca-55 ptay. GeOer 
andLiviatan 'teamed up for the don- : 
We* crown. _ ... ^ i 

- The atm. over 35 singles events V 
were won by. GOliah : Kay and : 
Yehorima ^udem. AlexJCietn cap- j 
tinted thc.tfrer-fiititle. 
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Reagan Wins on 
Awacs With a 
Little to Spare 

. Averting what could have been a 
disastrous foreignpoBcy crash, the 
Reagan Administration last week 
maneuvered its wobbly Awacs pro- 
' posal to a safe lasting— and made it 
look easy. 

~~ The Senate an Wednesday rejected, 
52 to 48. a resolution o( disapproval, 

. - keeping mzact the J8J toZBon sale of 

five Airborne Wanting and Control 

• . System radar planes and other mlh- 

taiy hardware to Saudi Arabia: A loss 

• ; in the Senate would have tilled the 

deal — the House rejected Awacs by a 
3-to-l margin in mid-October — and 
. : would have marked the first time 

- Congress had vetoed a major over- 
seas arms transaction. The outcome 
was all the more Writing because the 
proposal had seemed headed for de- 

• feat barely 48 boms before the vote. 

- In Jerusalem the.Cabinflt said thaL, 

. despite Washington’s assurances, the 
Awacssale posed “a new and serious 
danger.** In Riyadh, a spokesman 
said “the Saufi people will undoubt- 
• edly never forget ttos stand.” And tn 

Cairo, a Government official called 
the Sena te actio n a “turning point" in 
United States policy. • - 

. ; ■’ President Reagan turned thetrick. 
V with anotheref his lobby- 

ing blitzes, assisted in no small way 
hy Seaate majority leaxfer Howard S. 

- B«Jbte Jr.,a nianwithasharpeyefor : 
*'- * v- j^s coHeagaetfvdndowsofvnliiCTalnl- 

J * ftyjg eiiliijgtow p-W ,J 3 

J ^ttsM the First Family on Ate'second V 
floor of die White House can be beady! 
stuff, especially for freshmen sena- 
. ... tors. And Hr. Reagan, in what House 
Speaker Thomas P, O’Neill Jr. later 
.... called another display of “awesome 



Senate majority leader Howard H. 
Baker Jr. after Awacs.vote last week. 

power l 7 ’use(fhischanntofiiIleffect. 

• - BylateTuesday, in feet, most of the 

- suspense had evaporated. The White 
House had picked up the votes of elglit 
ostensibly uncommitted senators and 
signed op an extraordinary, perhaps 
tide-turning convert, Roger W. Jep- 
sen, a Republican from fowa.- For- 

! ' meriy an apparently mwhatoiMe foe' 
. of the 'proposal — be once claimed 
.that his opposition stemmed in large 
: 'measure from fundamentalist Chris- 
\ tiah beliefs — Mr. Jepsen stunned the 
Yan&Awara strategists with Ms an- 
DOUnceroent: ^Nothing much has 
J cha n g e d botnae, and! have changed 
my mind.”. He raid he had seen per- 

■ ’ suasive -“highly classified informs- 

f- tkxf’and feat the assassina ti on of 
•- Egyptian Presided Anwar el-Sadat 
,f rhkngwit tfu» rffllrwi ” 

- Of the others who ultimately sided 
with the President, several said that 
. to-db otherwise would weaken his for- 
; dgn policy band. Some Republicans 
weri g pro dd ed into place by appeals, to 
party loyalty. A White House Idler 
saying the precticalconsequences of 
joint servicing of the aircraft means 
that there win be American partldpB- 

- tfon for many years, and pr omisin g 
access to the intelligence gathered by 
the planes’ radars, .-was grasped by 
others as sufficient .assurance, fte- 
spite critics’ claims that the pledges 
were » much chaff. Homo-state poli- 

tJdans- and business interests, . en- 
listed and given target coordinates by 
. applied effective, votediangtag pres- 
sure In some instances. 

After the vote, Mr. Reagan called ft 


“the upper chamber at its best.” For 
some, it was also the Senate at its 
most .reluctant During a day of by- 
andJaxge perfunctory debate, Wil- 
liam & Cohen, a Maine Republican 
once listed as firmly antf-Awacs, said 
while he regarded Saudi Arabia as 
‘moderate as Yasir Arafat,” the 


head of. the Palestine Liberation Or 
gpiriwrtinn, Israel and its s u pporters 
in the Senate were nevertheless in “a 
classic no-win situation.” He would 
vote for Awacs, he said, only because 
Israel could, become a scapegoat if 
Awacs were shot down and because of 
p ro mi ses that Israel would be kept 
better armed than its Arab neighbors 
Presidential counsellor Edwin 
Meese 3d made more promises in a 
subsequent speech to the American 
Jewish Congress. “President Reagan 
is absolutely committed," be said, 
“to ensuring that Israel retains its 
qualitative edge in military superi- 
ority over any foreseeable combina- 
tion of adversaries.” (History and 
foreign policy implications of the 
Awacssale. page 2.) 


How Dec : Can 


Poland Plunge? 


Poland's wildcat strikes and de- 


teriorating economy made for a sur 
prising, if limited, partnership last 
week between Solidarity leader, Lech 
Walesa, and Gea. Wpjdech Jarzuel- 
ski, the Prime Minister and new Com- 
munist party chief. 

. >1 After 4 ooe-bpur ., 

1 authpiizfed by, the, tiptop failed to £p- L 
opt wildcatters. Solidarity’s pre- 
sidium warned that “uncontrolled" 
strikes . threatened to destroy the 
onion and promised to take up “disci- 
plinary measures” on Tuesday, a 
move that could split the member- 
ship. At General JanizeJsti’s urging. 
Parliament unanimously parsed a 
resolution yesterday appealing to an 
end to strikes. If they do not end, the 
body said. It would take up the goier- 
al’s request for authority to ose *' legal 
means required by' the situation,” a 
passible reference to martial law. 

Vital coal and copper production 
was dropping and consumers were 
relying on promised gifts of Russian 
meat. Japanese rice and American 
daixy products. But there was no cer- 
tainty that either cajolery or threats 
would be heeded by the thousands of 
workers who have walked off the job 
to protest shortages and bureaucratic 
incompetence. 

General Jariuelsld proposed a 
council cf national reconciliation that 
would come up with a plan to broaden 
the National Unity Front, which runs 
the Government, and acotmcil of ex- 
pexts to advise on labor and economic 
policy. ' But Solidarity wants a 
stronger body, not nominated by the 
Government, that would take control 
over econo m ic policy. The union has 
also demanded an end to Government 
crackdowns on union militants and to 
se izure s of uncensored publications. 

With the loyalties of the party rank- 
and-file increasingly divided between 
the state and Solidarity, Warsaw de- 
ployed military units of three to four 
men in 833 localities. They will sup- 
plement apparatchiks as trusted In- 
formants and fixers to expedite food 
and fed di str i bution. Rural Solidari- 
ty, the farmers union, said members 
were reluctant to sell produce lor In- 
. flated zlotys. 

The economic and political tunned . 
again reached into the Government. 
In the latest Cabinet shakeup, Gen- 
eralJarinelsId dismissed five minis- 
ters. farimBnp another general. He 
decided to hang onto Us jobs eis Prime 
Minister and Defense Minister for the 
time befog. 

Ups and Downs 
On OPEC Oil 

“Rumors about OPECs death were 
exaggerated,” Sheik All Khalifa al- 
Sabah, the Kuwaiti oil minister, 
boasted last week in Geneva as cartel 
members settled price and output dis- 
putes after 32 months of disarray. 
Under pressure from Saudi Arabia, 
whose high production and moderate 
prices had siphoned off nearly half of 
OPEC’s steeply declining sales, the 
Ofganizatian of Petroleum Exporting 


Countries voted to restore price unity 
ai$34abarrel. 

It was the first reduction ever in 
OPEC's "official’* price, although 
some members had beat offering 
large discounts to push sales in the 
glutted market and so will now actu- 
ally have to raise their prices to the 
new base. For the Saudis, the new 
base means an increase of $2 a barrel. 
The net effect will be higher prices for 
consumers. 

The Saudi oil minister. Sheik 
Atoned Zaha Yamani, accommodated 
other members by announcing a re- 
duction of me million barrels from 
the kingdom's daily output of 9.5 mil- 
lion barrels. Even so, high inventory 
levels and recession-sapped world de- 
mand, down 30 percent from last 
year, will keep the beat on countries 
such as Algeria, Libya and Nigeria. 
They have been among cartel mem- 
bers offering discounts to move high- 
priced oil, so in a sense last week’s 
agreement “was a face-saving solu- 
tion,” an oil company official said in 
London. “I don’t think the market will 
support it,” be added. 

A new celling of 538 a barrel, down 
Cram 541. was set (or oil that com- 
mands a surcharge for quality or 
nearness to consumers. The 534 base 
price was frozen through December 
1962, but surcharges will be reviewed 
next month in Abu Dhabi. 

A 3-cent increase Is predicted at the 
gasoline pump. Saudi oO accounts for 
10 percent of American imports and 
also serves as a price benchmark for 
much of domestic petrotenm. 


A One-Time 
Dividend on 
A High-Risk 
Investment 


By HOWELL RAINES 

Washington 

L i most other politicians In this city, President Rea- 
gan spent much of Wednesday waiting for the Sen- 
ate vote on his plan to sell five Awacs radar sur- 
veillance planes to Saudi Arabia. His triumph, by a 
52 to 48 vote brought Mr. Reagan to a crest of power that 
was notable even by the standards of an Administration 
that has shown great skill in bending Congress to its will. 

The event also brought out the theatrical bent in Mr. 
Reagan. “Quiet on the set,” he called to reporters sum- 
moned to the Oval Office a few minutes after the vote to 
bear his victory statement. Then, posing with the Senate 
tally sheet on which his victory was recorded, Mr. Reagan 
added, “I’m trying to smile with dignity. Z don’t want to 
look jubilant.” 

There were smiles and jubilation aplenty among 
White House advisers who only four or five weeks ago were 
preparing themselves for what appeared to be an Inevita- 
ble defeat. But if Mr. Reagan and his men stood at the 
crest last week, more thoughtful White House aides were 
reflecting on the great risks taken to get there and looking 
toward the deep valley ahead. The Reagan team gambled 


Europe’s defiant 
youth mamly defy 
stereotvrH a. 
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the President's prestige, not because they wanted to, but 
because they had to, to overcome the combined effects of 
stiff Congressional resistance and inadequate White 
House staff work in the opening stages of the Awacs battle. \ 

Throughout the summer, planning the Awacs sale was 
the responsibility of Richard V. Allen, the White House na- 
tional security adviser. In September, a Senate head- 
count, accepted as accurate by the White House, showed 
Mr. Reagan behind 61 to 16. About that time, Mr. Reagan 
and Michael K. Deaver, the deputy chief of staff and a per- 
sonal confidant of Mr. Reagan's, decided that James A. 
Baker 3d, the White House chief of staff, should to take 
over the Awacs project. 

The subsequent turnaround in White House fortunes 
underscored Mr. Baker's prestige and bought time for Mr. 
Alien without improving his shaky standing within the 
White House. “Baker will be sky high an the Hill and 
here," said one White House colleague of the two men. 

Allen will be reprieved. He will be saved from the gal- 
lows.” Another aide cautioned, in fact, that persistent 
criticisms of Mr. Allen arising from the Awacs matter had 
stiffened Mr. Reagan’sdetermination to keep him. 

A central fact about the White House strategy, little 
appreciated beyond the circle of men who planned it, is 
that they had little choice but to put the President's repu- 
tation (Hi the line. They realized that about 20 Senators held 
the key to the outcome. But the 20 had such varying con- 
stituencies and political interests that there was no way 
for Mr. Reagan to put pressure on them by going over their 
heads with a broad appeal to the public, as be did so effec- 
tively in forcing Congress to accept his plans to reduce 
Federal spending and cut income taxes. Therefore, the 
main White House tool had to be one-on-one meetings be- 
tween the President and the Senators — a tactic that tied 
Mr. Reagan personally to the Awacs issue. 


The Primacy Principle 

Altogether, he had 44 such meetings, some in the inti- 
mate atmosphere of the President's private study. Sitting 
in a red-striped easy chair, Mr. Reagan argued party loy- 
alty to tiie Republicans and urged the Democrats to put 
partisanship aside. “And he made the argument with all 
the senators," said Mr. Bakery “that he hoped he. would be . 
permitted to conduct foreign policy without a defeat on 
this first major test.” 

The principle of Presidental primacy in the field of 
foreign policy was of enormous Importance to the Presi- 
dent’s advisers and to Mr. Reagan, who was genuinely 
worried that he would lose face if unable to deliver on mili- 
tary hardware promised to a United States ally. Even so, 
one irony impressed itself an the Reagan advisers plan- ' 
ning his personal involvement in the Awacs campaign. 
The actual prize to be won was small compared to the 
damage that a defeat would do to Mr. Reagan’s influence 
with Congress at a critical time. And it remains to be seen 
if the President’s success in the Awacs fi g h t will have that 
much influence in other Congressional battles to come. 

Now, Mr. Reagan must descend from the heights of 
last week’s foreign policy triumph to face some grim do- 
mestic political facts. Even his Republican allies in the 
Senate are resisting the supplementary budget cuts that 
Mr. Reagan has requested to hold the deficit for fiscal 1962 
to his target figure of 543.1 bOliotL Also, his aides are warn- 
ing that Mr. Reagan can expect a new round of protests 
and attacks when the White House releases its proposals 
for heretofore unspecified cuts of 527 billion in the next 
three years in entitlement programs. 

The White House has nudged back its target date for 
announcing those' reductions, to part because of sensitive 
meetings coming up this week with Senator Howard H. 
Baker Jr. of Tennessee, the Senate majority leader. Mr. 
Baker is expected to tell Mr. Reagan that the Senate will 
go for only about half of the (13 billion in additional spend- 
tog cuts requested by Mr. Reagan on Sept. 4. 

Bucking the Economic Trends 

Mr. Baker is also expected to say that the Senate will 
demand that the lion’s share of those cuts come from the 
military budget that Mr. Reagan proposed to nick only 
slightly. Finally, the White House expects its rebellious 
Senate allies to propose revenue-producing measures that 
go beyond the increased alcohol and tobacco excise taxes 
recommended by Mr. Reagan. One particularly sensitive 
proposal may.be for an oil-import fee that would show up 
in higher gasoline prices for consumers. Reagan advisers 
expect the President to get his back up at such plans, even 
if they come from fellow Republicans. 

Mr. Reagan is described as ready for another long 
legislative fight to preserve his budget. But time and eco- 
nomic trends are working against him. Last week’s ac- 
knowledgement that the budget wifi not be balanced until 
1984 is bound to add fuel to Congressional efforts to rewrite 
Mr. Reagan’s tax cut. Meanwhile, the continuing resolu- 
tion under which the Government is now funded runs out 
on Nov. 20. Mr. Reagan wants Congress to pass the 13 ap- 
propriation tolls into which tire budget has been broken 
down by that date. But most of those 13 tolls, as they now 
stand, exceed Mr. Reagan’s spending goals. 

There is also the political and diplomatic backwash 
from Awacs to be considered. Israel’s opposition to the 
sale resulted in strained ties with the Jewish state and 
frayed relations with American Jewish leaders. Mr. Rea- 
gan, for his part, sought to boost the Saudi’s stock as a 
force for stability in the Middle East by arguing that their 
elghtrpoint peace plan “recognized Israel as a nation" and 
“was a beginning point for negotiations.” In fact, Israel 
bad already rejected the Saudi plan, whfoh says all nations 
of the region have a right to live to peace, but does not 
mention Israel specifically. 

To count foe complications that await Mr. Reagan on 
the international and domestic scene, however, cannot de- 
tract from the impressiveness of the persuasive skills he 
displayed last week. On that count, David Pryor, the 
Democratic Senator from Arkansas, rendered a judgmeitt 
tint was widely shared. “The Presidential lobbying ef- 
fort," he observed, “has been as strong as train smtike, as 
we say down home.” 
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In Summary 


Pucker Up, Kiss 
Goodbye to That 
Balanced Budget 


For Jimmy Carter, feeling warm 
about a balanced budget finally 
meant having to say he was sorry. 
The Reagan Administration, oven 
more deeply attached, was inching in 
that same direction last week. 

The -strongest movement came 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Donald.T. Regan, who told the Senate 
Budget Committee that it was “not 
probable" that President Reagan 
could redeem his campaign pledge to 
balance the Federal budget by 1984. 
The reason: Doing so would hurt the 
economy too much. That, of course, 
was President Carter’s explanation 
for not meeting his 1976 promise about 
a successful 1980 bottom line when 
faced with signals such as the one the 
Reagan White House got last week. 
The index of leading indicators, de- 
signed to presage trends, dropped 2.7 
percent in September, the largest 
monthly decline since the last previ- 
ous-recession, last year. 

The Regan acknowledgement was 
not exactly a surprise. Earlier in the 
week, budget director David A. Stock- 
man said that no one was “making a 



Secretary Donald T. Regan 


fetish" of a balanced budget. The im- 
portant thing, he added, was that the 
direction of the deficit be downward. 
Representative Jack Kemp, until a 
few months ago one of the most ar- 
dent balance- the-budgeteers, put it 
this way recently: “A $30 billion to $40 
billion deficit in 1984 in a three-and- 
a -half-trillion dollar economy would 
be virtually a balanced budget." 

Those are not the numbers Mr. 
Stockman was using; giving an im- 
plicit nod to non- Administration fore- 
casts that the current year’s deficit 
could top $80 billion, he said other peo- 
ple’s estimates.— by House Demo- 
crats, especially — of $100 billion in 
Federal red ink in 1984 should not be 
discounted. Congress, Mr. Stockman 
went on, has some tough and serious 
spending cuts to make. It may be a 
while. In the Senate last week, the Re- 
publican leadership split with its 
House counterparts to urge that tax 
increases far greater than the Admin- 
istration would like be considered 
now to help close the budget gap. 


The 33 Who 
Didn’t Make It 


For residents of Hillsboro Beach, 
Fla. the sight of swollen, near-naked 
corpses scattered across the town’s 
condominium-lined beach was per- 
haps as bizarre a scene as it was 
tragic. The victims, 33 Haitian refu- 
gees, had drowned before dawn when 
a sailboat capsized about a mile out. 
Thirty-seven survivors made it to 
shore. An autopsy showing that many 
of the dead had recently eaten warm 
meals, raised suspicions of smuggling 
involving a "mothership." 

The United States at first agreed to 
return the bodies to Haiti, but Florida 
officials were given the decision to 
make when Haitians in Miami pro- 
tested that their countrymen should 
not be buried in a place they so des- 
perately wanted to leave. The trage- 
dy, the worst of its kind in a decade, 
again focused attention on the Haitian 
problem and on the Administration's 
immigration policy. 

The Administration has devised a 
10-part immigration package it hopes 
will effectively stop the flow of un- 
wanted immigrants into the United 
States, establish guidelines to deter- 
mine which immigrants the cohntry 
will accept and set up an apparatus to 
relocate immigrants when they ar- 
rive. It also has made a philosophical 
distinction between “political" refu- 
gees, who should be allowed into the 
country, and "economic" refugees 
merely seeking to better themselves. 


who should not. Human rights groups 
are concerned that enforcement is 
likely to be arbitrary. 


Early Warning on 
Nuclear Spending 


Congress last week gave its first 
formal response to the Administra- 
tion’s plan for putting elevator shoes 
under the nation’s nuclear triad, it 
was underwhelming. 

The House appropriations subcom- 
mittee on defense agreed 8 to 5 that 
100 B-l bombers should be built to 
blanket the late 1980’s, when the B-52 
bomber, it is feared, will be not obso- 
lescent but obsolete and the Stealth, it 
is expected, will not be on line. It re- 
fused, however — 7 to 6 — any funds 
for the MX in 1982, because Mr. Rea- 
gan wants to put up to 100 of the new 
missiles his strategic revitalization 
plan calls for in existing silos and de- 
cade in 1984 bow to deploy the rest. 

“We’renotgoingtogivehiin money 
to wait and play with," Joseph P. Ad- 
da bbo, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, said in explaining the secret vote. 
“If [the silos are] vulnerable now, 
they would be vulnerable after the 
MX went into them.’’ 

The MX vote was more than a cau- 
tion, Representative Addabbo indi- 
cated. On the Senate side, Defense 
Secretary Caspar. W. Weinberger, 
who early last month tried to assure 
skeptical Congressmen that the $1803 
billion 10-year plan would create a 
"stable and secure" deterrent, got a 
warning of stiffer kind. 

A stern Ted Stevens, chairman of 
the defense appropriations subpanel, 
confronted the Secretary— to his sur- 
prise — with a Central Intelligence 
Agency report presented in secret ses- 
sion an hour before. It said that the 
B-52 could penetrate Soviet air de- 
fenses until 1990. “There is a real sub- 
stantial conflict in Congress over the 
B-l,” the Senator said. 

He is right. There is growing doubt 
on Capitol Hill that the B-l, rejected 
as an unneccesary bang for the buck 
by the Carter Administration, is 
worth the $20 JS trillion (in 1981 dollars) 
Mr. Weinberger said last week it 
would cost. Some Reagan officials — 
particularly in the tight-fisted budget 
office— are said to have their doubts 
too: No-MX-or B-l-.the equation goes, 
could meanbalancmg the budget. - 


Atlanta Split 
Favors Young 


Andrew Young was of course glad 
to have been elected Mayor of Atlanta 
last week. But he also acknowledged 
that there may have been a price. “I 
would hope,” a somber Mr. Young 
said as he shook hands on a subway 
platform the morning after the vote, 
“that most of the polarization and 
hostility was in the press.” 

Not really. The vote itself reflected 
the city’s racial poles — 66-44 black/ 
white, and the hostility was reflected 
in the campaigning. Mr. Young, the 
black United Nations chief delegate 
and former Congressman, promised 
aggressive provision of services for 
the international economies of third- 
world nations and an emphasis on 
black entrepreneurship. The black 
supporters of Sidney Marcus, a white 
moderate-to-liberal state legislator, 
asserted that he was best qualified to 
attract new business and state money 
— and therefore to create jobs for 
poor Macks — in a city that has lost 14 
percent of its population in the last 
decade and has a stagnant, 25 percent 
poverty rate. Maynard Jackson, the 
blade incumbent who could not under 
city law ran fora third term, burst out 
against those supporters, calling 
them “shuffling, grinning Negroes.” 
Crossover voting picked up in the 
runoff, called when Mr. Young and 
Mr. Marcus led a field of seven trying 
to succeed the city’s first black mayor 
last month. Mr. Young's portion of the 
white vote slid from 12.4 percent in 
the general election to 10.6 percent 
last week; Mr. Marcus did better in 
some black precincts than be had. 


Back to Work 
In Philadelphia 


“I’m not interested in shutting the 
city down,” Edward Toohey, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
council, said last week as unions 
planned a one-day general strike in 
support of a 50-day-old teachers’ 
walkout. Nor, as it turned out, was the 
three-member Commonwealth Court 
interested is co n tem p lating a shut- 
down Philadelphia. On the eve of the 
action, it ordered the teachers back to 
the classroom and school officials to 
the bargaining tab le to work out their 
remaining problems. 

They are formidable. The 22,000- 
m ember Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers went out after the school 
board, faced with a $22$ million defi- 
cit and forced by state law to operate 
in the black, voted to cut 3,511 jobs 
and canceled a 10 percent pay raise 
won last year. As for the union, it now 
owes more than $200,000 in fines 
levied after an earlier back-to-work 
order was ignored. Under the ruling, 
all laid-off teachers must be rehired; 
the 10 percent raise need not be paid. 


Caroline Rand Herron 
rad Michael Wright 



Now to Fit 
The Awacs 
Into Wider 
Diplomacy 


lUnoBi/aanCttmc^xziw/Pvvtovakr > 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 


WASHINGTON — In the tense days after the as- 
sassination of Anwar el-Sadat and during the de- 
bate that led last week to approval of the sale of 
Awacs planes to Saudi Arabia, the Reagan Admin- 
istration has, in effect, proclaimed a new, wide- 
ranging commitment to protect all friendly states 
in the Middle East against outside aggression. 

The commitment, as yet, is not legally binding 
or specific. Congress has not authorized it but may 
have implicitly endorsed the policy by raising vir- 
tually no objections to pledges issued by President 
Reagan, Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. 
and Richard V. Allen, the national security advis- 
er. They promised to protect Israel, Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt and, Mr. Allen said, "any of the other states 
in the region." (Representative Henry S. Reuss, 
chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, did 
view the commitments as cause for “bipartisan 
citizen and Congressional concern.”) 

The lack of controversy underscored the chang- 
ing national mood. After the Vietnam war, Con- 
gress and the public were wary of Presidentially 
proclaimed military commitments. A Congres- 
sional resolution in 1968 barred any commitment 
without the consent of Congress. The War Powers 
Act of 1973 forbade the President to involve troops 
overseas without explicit Congressional approval. 
But President Jimmy Carter, after the Soviet 
move into Afghanistan, announced in January, 
1980, that the United States was ready to use force 
if necessary to prevent Russian control of the Per- 
sian Gulf area. The declaration was not challenged 
and the Reagan Administration has defended its 
own subsequent statements as logical elabora- 
tions. Mr. Reagan said that he would not permit 
Saudi Arabia to become “another Iran” and Mr. 
Haig assessed sustaining the status quo in Egypt 
as a national interest. After the Awacs vote, the 


President reaffirmed the security “commitment” 
to Israel. Vague promises of protection were even 
extended to the Sudan. 

Perhaps the closest precedent was the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine of 1967, warning Moscow not to 
take advantage of declining British and French In- 
fluence after the Suez debacle. Washington was 
also worried about rising radical movements 
fanned by Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt. See k i n g 
broad public backing, that administration ob- 
tained a Congressional joint resolution that said, 
“the United States regards as vital to the national 
interest and world peace the preservation of the in- 
dependence and integrity of the nations of the Mid- 
dle East. To this end, if the President determines 
the necessity thereof, the United States is pre- 
pared to use armed force to assist any nation or 
group of such nations requesting assistance 
against armed aggression from any country con- 
trolled by international communism.” - 

Putting Oirt ‘Fires’ Is Dis tr a cting 

The doctrine was invoked to send emergency aid 
to King Hussein of Jordan as he faced down an up- 
rising. But it foiled to preven t the leftist coup Jn. ■ 
’Iraq, then the most pro-Western Arab country.' : 
Worried that Iraqi radicalism might spread to 
Lebanon, where President Camille Chamoun had 
warmly endorsed the Elsenhower Doctrine, the 
Administration sent in Marines in 1958. They 
helped calm Lebanon but later were blamed for 
President Ch&moun’s own (nonviolent) downfall. 

Some historians believe that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine experience showed that deterrence strat- 
egy cannot be expected to make up for poorly con- 
ceived foreign policy. Washington's emphasis qq 
security commitments in the 1950's put moderate 
Arabs in difficulties in dealing with nationalist 
forces, they say, thereby increasing instability. 


The Reagan Administration faces similar di- 
lemmas. It concedes.that the stresson “strategic 
m nawKiK " and c ommi t ments does not remo ve the 
need for regional diplomacy. But it' has not 
produced a diplomatic approach to match its. 
strategic emphasis. For months, Washington has 
been preoccupied with putting out Middle . East 
fires — arranging the Lebanon cease-fire; avert- 
ingSyrian-Israeliwar; reacting to Israel’s nu- 
clear raid on Iraq, and to Mr. Sadat's murder. 

Now the region seems mome nt a ri ly calm, per- 
haps offering an opening for thoughtful diploma- 
cy. The Saudis, pleased that Israel’s friends were 
defeated on Awacs, are pushing their first peace 
plan. Washington last week approved of parte of It 
Israel protested, affirming its rejection of the 
p roposals, which include withdrawal' from; the 
West Bank. Yasir Arafat-endorsed the plan’s call 
for Israel-Arab “coexistence,” allhoigh a spokes- 
man said later that his Over-wary boss had been 
misquoted. Meanwhile, King Hussein Is arriving 
In Washington this week to discuss enlarging the 
peace process. 

The Reag^nAdmlrdstration, anxious tobuttress 
Israeli confldehceafidrjthe; Awacs saterimiStJle- 
cide on a carrot-^ki-stick policy to reassure Israel * 
while keeping it engaged In diplomatic efforts. The 
Administration ala] must help end Egypt’s isola- 
tion among Arabs — a Saudi newspaper said last 
week that Egyptian President Hosxri Mubarak 
“has a dean Arab record” — : and eventually it 
must draw Palestinians into negotiations^ The 
Saudis, who help finance them, undoubtedly wm 
again be asked to seek P.L.O. recognition of Is- 
rael. That would open the way fbr Washington to 
deal with the P.L.O, but flat issuers thorny. The 
Israelis, alto: die Awacs defeat, fearWashington 
may be downgrading interests that Jerusalem 
sees as vital. 


Last Week's Dilemma Had Been Creeping Up on the Senate Since 1973 


Sale to Saudis Just Got By, 
But It Didn’t Just Happen 


By CHARLES MOHR 


WASHINGTON — During the controversy over 
the sale of Awacs planes to Saudi Arabia, senator 
after senator expressed doubt about the wisdom of 
the policy. But many added that once it had “got 
this far," the consequences of rejection seemed too 
grave to risk'How did it get so far? 

The history of the sale seems to illustrate some 
significant trends in the policies of recent Presi- 
dents and some constant truths about Congres- 
sional unwillingness to use the legal powers of 
“codetermination” on major arms transfers, 
powers it voted itself in 1974. 


Before Reagan 

In December of 1973, Shortly after the Yom Kip- 
pur war with Israel and during the first Arab oil 
embargo, Saudi Arabia asked the United States to 
conduct a survey of Saudi air defense needs and 
Washington agreed. One result was the purchase 
of 115 relatively unsophisticated F-5 fighter-bomb- 
ers and interceptors. In 1974 the United States sold 
Hawk surface-to-air missiles to Jordan. In early 
1976 the Ford Administration sold six C-130 trans- 
port planes to Egypt, the first sale of United States 
military equipment to that nation. 

In early 1978, in an effort to neutralize expected 
Congressional opposition, the Carter Administra- 
tion proposed a “package” of combat aircraft 
sales to Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Israel. The then 
White House national security adviser, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski.said in private that he saw the sale and 
the linkage as a means to “break the grip of the Is- 
raeli lobby” in Washington. 

The package included 50 F*5’s for Egypt, 60 
(later raised to 62) advanced F- 15 interceptors for 
Saudi Arabia and 75 F- 16 ‘s and 15 F-15’s for Israel, 
which already had ordered 25 F-15’s, for a total or 
40. To overcome the opposition that did arise 
among Israel’s supporters, the Carter Administra- 
tion promised that no “enhancement” equipment 
fortheF-15’s Would be sold. It also said that "sym- 
pathetic consideration" would be given to "a re- 
quest from Israel for additional combat aircraft.” 
The total foe Israel, however, was never raised. 

In 1977 a Presidential letter had also played an 
important role when resistance arose to President 
Carter's plan to sell seven Airborne Warning and 


Control System planes to Iran. Mr. Carter fur- 
nished a letter to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee setting forth assurances about security 
precautions nearly Identical to those now agreed 
to with Saudi Arabia. Senior members of the com- 
mittee informed the full Senate: “We have con- 
cluded that if vigilantly enforced by the President 
and dosefly monitored by the Congress, these as- 
surances should provide the increased measures 
of protection sought.” Iran canceled the order in 
late 1978 as riots swept the country. 

When Mr. Brzetinski visited Saudi Arabia In 
February of 1980, the Saudis asked for the air-to- 
air missiles, fuel tanks and tanker aircraft that 
would “enhance” the F-15’s and also for Awacs. 
After a feasibility study was conducted from Sep- 
tember to mid-December, the lame duck Carter 
Administration said it was “disposed" to sell both 
the Awacs and the F-15 equipment. However, the 
Reagan transition team said it preferred to con- 
duct its own review after taking office. 

Under Reagan 

The review did not take long. Thirty-seven days 
after Mr. Reagan was inaugurated, officials in- 
formed the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in secret that AIM 9-L Sidewinder missiles and 
conformal fuel tanks would be sold and that a deci- 
sion had been reached in principle to sen some 
form of airborne radar surveillance system and 
refueling tanker planes. 

In April, Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger led a fight in the National Security Council 
to add five Awacs to the package. Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig J r. reportedly foresaw 
the possibility of strong Congressional opposition 
to such a proposal and unsuccessfully urged sepa- 
rating Awacs from the package. 

From then until September, the Administration 
did little to educate Congress about the value It 
saw in such a package. Although the White House 
has been criticized. Senate Majority Leader How- 
ard H. Baker Jr. has consistently taken responsi- 
bility for having urged the Administration to the 
domestic matters then preoccupying Congress. 

However, a bipartisan coalition of Awacs oppo- 
nents in Congress wab quick to move. In June, Ore- 
gon Senator Bob Packwood, a Republican and a 
strong supporter of Israel, and 53 other senators 
urged Mr. Reagan in a letter not to submit for- 


mal^ the Saudi arms package. When asked about 
this opposition. Administration officials consis- 
tently said that “when we present our case we ex- 
pect it to be persuasive.” 

Administration officials seemed to believe that 
Israel and Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin, who arrived in Washington Jar a visit in 
early September, would somehow signal to Con- 
gress that Israel had no real Objection, instea d, 
every day for more than a week Mr. Beghrsaid the 
Awacs issue was one for Americans to decide but 
that he had a duty to say when asked that “this 
double dealis a grave threat" to Israel’s security. 

To the consternation of the White House, 50 sena- 
tors. ope short ofthe needed majority, agreed to 
oo-spoiaor the resolution of dtepprbval needed to 
block the sale. There were other opponents who 
were mwflBngtoalga upas cosponso r s. 

The formal committee be&ringsfc] bot!t houses 
of Congress didnot strengthen, bur instead seemed 
to undermine, the Administration^ position by 
drawing attention to the fact that formal com- 
mand and antral would rest solely with. the Saudis 
and that same “assurances”, about possible mis- 
useof Awacs were not firm. At one point, an Ad- 
ministration attempt was made to negotiate for 
shared controtcrmring. The Saudis found this lobe 
“a n a them*.” informed sources said. Ar one point, 
the same sources said, the Saudi Government 
came close to withdrawing from the sale. 

I Ira 9 CIOWOO wll - . 


In the end it was same of the more "difficult" 
members erf the. Senate who helped theWhite 
Hose. Five Republican freshmen proposed that 
the Freskkm protnJse in a letter to “certify” that 
before the Awacs are delivered « raontte hence 
fi»^he ted achieved a list of conditions tram the 
Saudis that would seemto limit their canolcte 
control and unfettered use of tteplane*.- 
The White Bouse was very reluctant togoso for, 
but when It was forced,; the iangnagewas suffi- 
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.^.WASHINGTON — There was a wretched 
■symmetry, to it: While IHetey n*lHjn bodies 
washed up on a Florida beach Monday morning, 
fiveHaitian bodies from annriw focnder- 

, tog' boat, by the United States Coast Guard were 
. .befag hatoed b ack to the island they tried toflee. 

. 7 ..': ;The survivors of the tragedy in which 33 were 
* tfeowned ended np in the Krome North detention 
-=• camp, Where more than 1.000 other refu- 

gees have. been firing behind barbed wire for 


Washtogtonand makeshift Florida courtrooms, 

. Government officials aid Immigration lawyers 

cfStfimifdto<fl3patewbat tfw»H»lt<»^ mT»rTgin<ng 

jawayfrom, and what should be done with them. 
i -\---lfip Haitians have been craning have been com- 
, *. mg t^the United States for more than 10 years, 

; risking their lives In leaky boats like the two that 
' swamped last .wetit. Many give their fortunes to 
; body smugglers who sometimes starve them, beat 
them.qrUU them after getting their money. 

Tinsel thousands have made it across GOO miles 
. of^ten sea to Florida. Immigration officials catch 
about 1,000 Haitians a month on Florida’s beaches. 

, add they estimate d»t an equal number slip 
through their grasp. Nobody knows how many 

- chore havefotmd a watery grave on their way. 

. , The Reagan A d m inistr ation has vowed to stop 
the Haitians from coming, and to deport those who 
have rame this year and those wtx> crane in the fo- 
■ tore. The Administration says it will mate excep- 
. itions for those who may qualify far political asy- 
:.< hum. It seems more likely to achieve the second of 
.. , these goals than the first, notwithstanding its new 
. . policy of ^Interdicting” refugee vessels at sea. 

limits of Generosity 

j; “Haiti is a crummy place," a Justice Depart- 
ment official said Test week. But, he added, the 
United States can no longer afford to provide ref- - 

- uge for the minions who flee the crummy places of 
. the world every year. 

.. The National Association tar the Advancement 
of Cotored People, the American Civil Liberties 
Umoo, the National Council erf Churches, the Can- 
gressional Black Caucus and. most other critics of 
"■ Administration policies toward Haitians agree 

- Hritlrthat assessment. There the agreement ends. 

Haiti has the Western Hemisphere’s most grind- 
ing poverty, and, in the qpmian of many, its most 
corrupt and oppressive dictatorship. The coinci- 
. denw of these two dtettinctionson one blighted half 

- ofaniteland gives rise to a legal argument. 

.The Reagan Administration, Hkg the Carter Ad- 
ministration before it, contends thalalmast all tbe 
. • Haitians wbo risk everything toget to Florida are 
. simply poor people fining po verty, not political 

- -refugees. -Officiala point- loan estimate by the 
-siIAiite±Natians^^CQtiime^loi«nfob^iefogi$es^' 
'r.tbaf arfya^smail percentage 1 * bftheiHegally en-‘ - 

. teriag Haitians were political refugees entitled to 
asyhnaiuoder United States and international law. 
Others disagree. They accuse'the Government 
. of a racially and politically biased policy of deal- 

- mg more harshly with Haitian refugees, who axe 
'• black, than refugees from any other country. Crit- 
ics say the Administration tries to send back the 
Haitians en masse despite evidence that some re- 
turnees, la the wonfe of Federal District Judge 

. James L. King of Miami,' “have been beaten, tor- 
tured and left todtetoHaitian prisons.” - - 

Judge King tried a class-action suit brought an 
behalf of more than 4,000 Haitians seeking pofitl- 
' cto asyftuh. In tajs opinion on the case, written last 
*'• year, he said the manner in which the Immigni- 
. tionand Naturalization Service sot^fat “to ship all 
. Haitians. badt to Haiti violated the Constitution, 



Taking their chances 


Conditions in Haiti * 


Oomma^LialMai/Tlni Rivera 


’latest available figures 
Source: World Bank 
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Status of Haitians in America 


HtegaV immigrants appre- 
hended from Oct. 1 980 to 
OcUSBi: ' 

. He^d in detention:. 2 &» 

■ . V Sent back from uJs;: 178. 
.. . Released to sponsors 
' unfit hearings: 8,341 


the immigration statutes, international agree- 
ments, I.NJS. regulations and I.N.S. operating 
procedures.” 

"It must stop, ” he concluded. 

Since then, the Reagan Administration insti- 

tuted its policies of locking up Haitians who make 
it to Florida and intercepting others at sea, where 
the immigration service can decide whether they 
qualify for political asylum without being second- 
guessed by lawyers or judges. According to the Ad- 
ministration, last week’s interception by the Coast 
Guard Cutter Chase of an unseaworthy 30-foot boat 
in the Windward Passage between Haiti and Cuba 
saved 57 fives and demonstrated the effectiveness 
ofttetntenfictionpolicy. 

Although' the' Haitians toerepromptly returned' 
to Fart-aoiprince, Alan C. Nelson, Deputy Com- 
mkanBwnftlifl I m m ig ration Service, assured the 
House Immig ration subcommittee that two “well- 
trained” and experienced immigration officers 
had been and would be “constantly watchful” for 
any evidence that individual boat people might 
qualify far an asylum hearingm the United States. 

Haitian Officer Aboard 

The interdiction regulations do not require offi- 
cers to tell theHaitians, many of whom are illiter- 
ate, what political asyhim is, or ask them whether 
they seek it. Officials said the immigration offi- 
cers last week questioned each Haitian picked up 
by the Chase for a few minutes, through transla- 
tors, as to who they were and whether there was 
any reason they could not go back to Haiti, before 
deriding that none were political refugees. 


A Haitian naval officer was aboard the Chase, in 
accordance with an executive agreement between 
his country and the United States. Under the 
agreement, sailing vessels under the Haitian flag 
may be boarded and searched for immigrants. Mr. 
Nelson said the Haitian officer was not present 
during last week's questioning, and that upon their 
return the Haitians were received courteously and 
turned aver to the International Red Cross. 

The N-A.A.C.P. characterizes the interdiction 
policy as a “barbaric assault on human freedom” 
and a probable violation of United States obliga- 
tions under a United Nations agreement on asylum 
for political refugees. 

.r.Qtfier critics, inclqdtag the Civil Lihertje&WPfi, 
and ,several itimij(gfation lawyers, called quickie 
asylum proceedings rai the hi^i seas a mockery of 
fairness and due process, guaranteed to return the 
p ajtinrxi to an uncertain fate regardless of their 
reasons for fleeing. 

In Florida, meanwhile, the process of separat- 
ing political refugees from economic refugees 
among the Haitians is swamped under a deluge of 
applications for asylum and a morass of overlap- 
ping exurt proceedings. 

Administration officials say the problems are 
caused by a few lawyers who take more cases than 
they can handle and clog the works with delaying 
tactics. 

Their solution: Congress should enact a law that 
strips aliens who arrive illegally in the United 
States of any right to administrative review of 
decisions, and to severely limiting judicial review. 


Are There Portents in New Jersey and Virginia Governor Races? 


Tuesday, Reagan Again 


By ADAM CLYMER . 

. YUKON, . OUa. — While Ranald Reagan was 
campaigning in Virginia Tuesday night for Mar- 
shall Coleman, the Republican gubernatorial can- 

- .didale, Kyle Tapscott was here arranging to have 
telephone calls made for Henry Boevers , a Repub- 
Earn naming to replace a corrupt Democratic 
commissioner in Ca na dian County. Both efforts 
were paid for by the party's national committee, 

■; wjnehis making an all-out push to win any election 

- it.can find a .Republican running in. 

. in contrast, the main national efforts by the 
.^Democratic party are focused further into the fu- 
ture. Party leaders were talking with considerable 
satisfaction of the first meeting of the Democratic 
-National Strategy Council in Baltimore 10 days 
-I earlier, pleased with a consensus that accepted the 
i need for a national strategy, a unified campaign 
•- theme for 1982. ' 

That isn’t the same thing as having one, they 
conceded, but it's an essential first- step. They 
r were planning more training efforts for next year 
and trying to get a set of realistic alternatives for 
rules for 1984down on paper. . 

Essentially, it was local Democrats versus local 
and national Republicans in the Virginia and New 

■ Jersey gubernatorial and legislative races. More 
modest national Republican efforts also have been 

made to hdp a redistricting referendum in Ohio, a ' 

signature drive on redlstricting in California, the 
commissioner races to scandal-ridden Oklahoma 
and legislative efforts to Kentucky. 

■ There are dozens of reasons not to treat either 
the race between Mr. Coleman and Charles S. 
Robb to Virginia or tbeThomas H. Kean-James J. 
Florio race to New Jersey as contests of national 


significance. Each state has its own peculiarities, 
even within its region: Mr. Coleman and Mr. Robb 
are both quite conservative; there is more ideolog- 
ical distance between Mr. Kean, the Republican, 
and Mr. Florio, the Democrat. Nor does history 
show that the governor's races in these states are 
especially useful as barometers' for national con- 
tests the nextyear. - 

(More on New Jersey politics, pages 6 & 7.) 

Even so, Republicans think these races matter 
because people will say they matter. Richard 
Richards, the' Republican national chairman, 
said, "What's at stake is more perceptual than 
real.” But he cares about perceptions, especially 
the idea that his' party is on the move toward ma- 
jority status, and is Investing $1 million in Virginia 
and New Jersey combined. 

Democrats don’t really disagree. Peter D. Hart, 
a leading Democratic poll taker, argued that if ei- 
ther party wins both state houses, it would be enti- 
tled to preen a little. 

Mr. Teeter and other leading Democratic ana- 
lysts do not believe too many voters in either state 
take literally such messages as Mr. Reagan's 
claim, in a letter to New Jersey Independents, that 
“a Republican victory will be a big boost for what 
we are trying to do here in Washington. ” But even 
if votes are not likely to be cast on that basis Tues- 
day, Mr. Reagan could be right about the conse- 
quences of victories for his candidates. 

It could be argued that the Democrats have 
made a mistake in not taking up the Republican 
challenge more decisively. 

- The Democrats do start with an unusually 
strong chance to win in Virginia, the Republicans’ 


best Southern state for years. Mr. Robb is a mild 
favorite over Mr. Coleman to recapture a gover- 
norship the Republicans have held for 12 years. If 
Mr. Robb can win on his own, and there is no indi- 
cation he wants any help from a national party 
that Virginians generally distrust, then the only 
major Democratic objective would be the appar- 
ently close New Jersey contest. 

There may be a case for trying to make New Jer- 
sey more of a battleground over Reaganomics, 
and indeed Mr. Florio, largely on his own, has 
been doing that recently. Republican polling data 
in fact indicates that the bad economic news has 
been hurting Mr. Kean in the economically trou- 
bled state, where blue-collar Democrats deserted 
their party to vote for Mr. Regan and his economic 
promises last November. Moreover, Mr. Kean has 
invited identification with the President by his 
promise to imitate Mr. Reagan’s style of tax cans 
to boost the economy. 

But Gene Ekienberg, director of the Democratic 
National Committee, said that while it might seem 
tempting to turn New Jersey into such a battle- 
ground, because it was Mr. Reagan’s economic 
policies which were causing recession and reduc- 
tions in state and local services, it would not work 
--yet. ’’The full impact of all of those forces is just 
not being felt on the' ground,” he said, though he 
was sure they would be by 1982. 

There is another simple reason for the Demo- 
crats not to be making a major national effort in 
Tuesday’s elections. They cannot afford it. Since 
April I, when Democratic fund-raising' really 
began, the Democratic National Committee has 
netted ami had available for spending just $1 .4 mil- 
lion. In September alone, the Republican National 
Committee netted, after fund-raising expenses, 
$4,928,405. 

So the unevenly matched national efforts go 
ahead toward Tuesday. The Republicans are not 
Just chasing the immediate bradline. But they 
have the resources to try everything, including 
county commission races in Oklahoma, where 
they think $100,000 can help them build a party for 
the future. The Democrats have to plan carefully 
and pass up opportunities that look like anything 
less than sure things. 


PTNITAS 3-5 room apartments 
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Namibia talks 
Make Progress, 

In Principle 

Namibia negotiators gained new 
ground last week amid continuing 
skepticism that they would arrive at 
their destination — internationally 
recognized independence for the 
South African-controlled territory — 
by the end of next year. 

The five Western countries that 
have been trying to mediate a settle- 
ment for the past four years got a 
generally favorable reception for new 
“constitutional principles" from the 
'South Africans and their white allies 
in Namibia, also known as South- 
West Africa. The principles include a 
one-man. one-vote election fra a con- 
stituent assembly, ratification of the 
constitution by a two-thirds vote and a 
bill of rights that would safeguard 
white property ownership. 

Beyond reassuring Namibia's 
100,000 whites that they would retain 
some clout under black majority rule, 
the principles were intended to im- 
prove the domestic political ground 
for South Africa to relinquish its 60- 
year bold on the territory. Already 
last week, however. Prime Minister 
P.W. Botha was being accused by 
harder-line rs of selling out white 
rights. Jaap Marais, leader of the 
Herstige (Reconstituted) Nasionale 
Party, urged Namibian whites to re- 
sist a United Nations force if it arrives 
nextyear to supervise elections and a 
cease-fire between South African 
forces and guerrillas of the South- 
West Africa People's Organization. 

The composition of the peace-keep- 
ing force is me issue on which negoti- 
ations could founder. Another, over 
which South Africa broke off talks In 
January, is the “impartiality” of the 
United Nations to supervise a settle- 
ment when a majority of its members 
have recognized the guerrillas. 

The progress of the talks will also 
test the Reagan Administration's 
thesis that its policy of “constructive 
engagement” with South Africa will 
yield a Namibia settlement. 

A Disarming 
Rumanian 

West European peace demonstra- 
tors who doubt a Soviet nuclear edge 
exists in Central Europe were contra- 
dicted last week by someone who 
should know. Presidmt Nicolae Ceau 
sescu of Rumania, a Warsaw Pact 
member, called on Moscow to with- 
draw the SS-20 missiles' Jt'has tar- 1 

getedon Western Europe. 

Mr. Ceausescu, whose regime com- 
bines relative independence in for- 
eign policy with tough domestic con- 
trols, also urged West Europeans not 
to deploy new American missiles. But 
by mentioning Moscow’s arsenal in 
the same breath, be undermined 
Soviet arguments that a balance now 
exists which would be tilted in Wash- 
ington’s favor if the Pershing 2 and 
cruise missiles were deployed. 

Differences over nuclear arith- 
metic could make for a bumpy start 
to Soviet-American talks on Euro- 
pean arms reduction, scheduled in 
Geneva Nov. 30. Another East-West 
channel of communication opened up 
last week when Arthur A. Hartman 
presented his credentials as Ambas- 
sador to Moscow; Mr. Hartman 
pledged himself to “advancing our 
dialogue with you” but urged Moscow 




to “review Its policies and actions” in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere. 

The arms reduction talks were 
West Europe's condition fra* agreeing 
to deploy new missiles to 1983- Oppo- 
nents fear deployment will ma k e a 
nuclear conflict on their continent 
more likely, a fear heightened by 
President Reagan’s recent remark 
that a nuclear exchange limited to 
Europe was conceivable. However, a 
study by the prestigious International 
Institute for Strategic Studies said it 
would be impossible to contain such a 
war because “nuclear weapons are 
simply too powerful and have too 
many disparate effects, not all of 
which are predictable." 

Help Is Never 
Far Off in Chad 

Chad’s ethnic divisions and strate- 
gic location, like Lebanon’s, have 
long Invited foreign meddling 

Last week, France sent light arms 
and wmmunitiwi to prop up President 
Goukouni Oueddei, who was installed 
with Libyan backing last December 
but has angered Col. Muammer el- 
Qaddafi by refusing a Libya-Chad 
merger. France acted because of re- 
ports that Libya was plotting to re- 
place the President — who visited 
Paris last month and was well re- 
ceived — with a new Qaddafi prot£g&. 

The Chadian President, supported 
by France, called for Colonel Qaddafi 
to withdraw his estimated 8,000 to 
15,000 troops from Chad and urged the 
Organization of African Unity to send 
less menacing peace-keepers. Until 
May 1980, France, the former colonial 
power in Chad, kept troops there, sus- 
taining a black Christian regime in a 
15- year dvil war with northern light- 
skinned Moslems. 

Libya, Chad’s northern neighbor, 
intervened early in the dvil war, 
seeking control of rich uranium 
deposits. More recently, Colonel Qad- 
dafi has envisioned Chad as part of a 
Saharan Islamic federation. 

To thwart him, the Reagan Admin- 
istration is supporting both the 
French initiative and accelerating 
military aid to the Sudan, which is 
harboring 2^00 Chadians led by one of 
President Go ukouni *s rivals, former 
Defense Minister Hissen HabrA 


Finland Loses 
Master’s Touch 

Finland’s longtime President, Urho 
Kekkonen, 81, who resigned last week 
becauraoffllness.madeaspeciabyjaf, 
getting close to Soviet leaders. He freK ’ 
quented their hunting dachas and 
talked international politics with 
Nikita Khrushchev and other Soviet 
leaders in the dothes-off informality 
of the presidential sauna. 

With die trusted Mr. Kekkonen in 
charge, Moscow permitted Finnish 
neutrality to stretch westward to in- 
clude a 1973 trade agreement with the 
European Common Market. (Hel- 
sinki has a similar pact with East Eu- 
rope’s Comecon.) But as a condition 
of Soviet approval. Parliament had to 
add four years to the end of one of Mr. 
Kekkonen’s six-year terms. Altogeth- 
er, be served more than 25 years. 

The strong public favorite to suc- 
ceed him is Prime Minister Mauno 
Koivisto, a 57-year-old Social Demo- 
crat who became acting President, 
but he will need more than popular 
appeal to win. Already, rivals to Mr. 
Kekkooen’s Crater- Party are hinting 
that Mr. Kdvisto might somehow be 
blocked in the new electoral college, 
which will be elected in January. 
There is also the question of Soviet 
preference. The candidates insist it 
won’t happen this lime, but in the 
past, even a small puff of cold air 
from the Kremlin could freeze out the 
chances jf presidential candidates 
and would-be Cabinet ministers. 

Soviet Navy Gets 
Ns Comeuppance 

Running aground is mortifying in 
anybody’s navy, but piling up a 250- 
ton Russian espionage submarine in 
mud within neutral Sweden’s waters 
is something else, a Soviet Navy cap- 
tain learned last week. 

As sightseers in small boats and 
Swedish naval vessels stood watch, 
Stockholm refused Soviet appeals for 
return of the nonnuclear submarine 
and its crew, even after the Soviet 
Ambassador apologized to Sweden. 
Legal experts compared the Soviet 
commander’s status to that of Gary 
Powers, the United States U-2 pilot 
shot down over the Soviet Union in 
I960,' convicted of espionage and held 
for two years. 

Hoping toget their secrets back in- 
tact after what Defense Munster Tor- 
sten Gustafsson said was “the most 
flagrant violation of Swedish terri- 
torial waters since World War II," the 
Russians tried to sneak In a sister sub- 
marine and a salvage tug. They were 
intercepted by Swedish helicopters 
armed with depth bombs and fled. 

Prime Minister Tborbjoem Faell- 
din demanded an explanation. “The 
U-boat shall go back to Russia,’’ he 
said, “but under what means is not 
clearat present.” 

Barbara Shrek 
and Atilt Freodenheim 
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CLARIN 


A PRESTIGIOUS HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 

IN THE CENTRE OF NORTH TEL AVIV 

Details and registratibn: darin Apartments, al theiT new offices. 18 Rehov Hei Iyar (corner Weizmann) Kikar Hamedina, Tel Aviv. 
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Defiant Youth 
Of Europe 
Mainly Defy 
Stereotype 



By JOHN VHMOCUR 

BONN — It was impossible to talk about youth in gen- 
eral terms, the professor insisted, because there were too 
many currents, too many contradictions. He tried any- 
way. When he finished, what little youth there was at the 
seminar in Essen an young people's problems said they 
barely understood what be had in mind. 

The analysis was not theirs and neither was the mood : 
place cards and a luncheon menu that announced the 
wines would be an Ayler Knpp Riesling, demi-sec, and a 
Valckenberg Falkenkrone, both 1979. The Frankfurter 
Rundschau reported that Joachim Muller, aged 20, looked 
around, sniffed the scene and said, "The whole thing 
makes about as much sense as a board meeting of Daimler 
Benz at a hotdog stand in a railway station.” 

The generation gap lives in Europe, reinforced by 
every foundation, seminar, poUtaker and newspaper 
story. From their accounts — and a late summer and fall 
of every variety of demonstration— it would be easy to as- 
sume that European youth is terribly political, pessimistic 
and dissatisfied and deeply committed to nonviolence. But 
every assumption is contradicted by another poll or semi- 
nar. 

Take the no-war, no-mikes, no-defense demonstra- 
tions, most recently last weekend. There were particularly 
thick crowds in Britain, where ban-the-bombing has been 
a traditional preoccupation of youth. A deep commitment 
to peace? Well, in a way. A poll commissioned by The Sun- 
day Times of London last month looked into the attitudes 
of unemployed young people and found that 42 percent 
thought violence is sometimes justified to bring about 
political change. It wasa jump by a quarter in two years. 

The same acceptance was found in a study by the So- 
cial Affairs Ministry in Nbrth-Rhine Westphalia, West 
Germany’s largest state. Some 55 percent of a group be- 
tween 17 and 23 considered that "regrettably, violence 
must be used to draw attention to justified demands. ” 

The mawrhing this fail hag triggered the idea Hm* the 
generation of 1961 are the true younger brothers and sis- 
ters of 1968. But in Italy, the modish word to describe the 
current mood is ‘‘riflusso” or backlash — which means 
serious studying, a depaastonalization of politics and con- 
sideration for Mama. Above all, the polls show 18-year- 
olds believe in family ties and abhor promiscuity. A com- 
posite of French youth made up by a left-wing magazine 
showed that if young people considered getting involved in 
anything, only .4 percent would pick a political party, while 
48 percent would choose a group protecting nature. 

The pattern wasn’t that much different in West Ger- 
many, About 35 percent of the Westphalian poll group was 
involved in organized sports and recreation, but only 2 per- 
cent in a political party or youth organization. Carried 
along with this was a suggestion of contempt for the politi- 
cal establishment: 67 percent thought parties were not in- 
terested in what people think, only in getting votes. 

Further contradictions appear in Sweden, which still 
seezns to be three or four years ahead of the sociological 


curve in the rest of Europe. The dominant force in campus 
politics is the Moderate Party, the country’s most conser- 
vative mainstream political group. Last weekend, when 
the rest of Europe seemed to be out demonstrating against 
nukes, less than 5,000 were an the streets in Stockholm, a 
city that 10 years ago could be described as a permanent 
anti-Vietnam march. 

As for pessimism about the world, 69 percent of the 
group of unemployed youth in Britain described them- 
selves as happy or fairly happy. In West Germany, a ma- 
jority of the under-23’s said they were optimistic. In 
France, a majority believes there will be no world war in 
their lifetime. 

Schmidt Blames the MedBa 

If anything unites French, German, and British youth, 
it is concern about getting a job. In France, more than 90 
percent of girls leaving school want to work, but 82 percent 
believe they*!! be unemployed. In Britain, most young peo- 
ple think unemployment caused the summer riots, and 
they have no confidence that conditions will improve. 
When West Germans of all ages were asked to character- 
ize the situation of today’s youth with a single phrase, the 
answer in 77 percent of the cases was: "They won’t find it 
easy to get a good job.” 

If the poll results pass for objectivity, then the con- 
vinced tone of the subjective comments about young peo- 
ple are curious in their harshness. L’Express, a French 
news magazine, suggested it did not much like youth these 
days. They have lost “the taste of risk and adventure,” it 
said. .Qiancdlor Helmut Schmidt of West , Germany has 


come very close to describing young people as immature 
and wfdney. "By law, they’ve readied their majority,” he 
commented, "but the fact is that the mature years” came 
much later. Youth lasts ami lasts, he said,-and there’s 
never been a generation so “Informed, disinformed and 
deformed' ’by the mass media, hesakL “They live in great 
material well-being. They have contempt for this, but they 
also claim it as being very much due them.” 

Willy Pieczyk, the 33-year-old chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party’s very far left-wing youth organization, 
did not want to call young people confused, but he did say 
values were changing. “You get kids without jobs coming 
in,” he said, "and asking If they should fed gufity about it. 
Kids want to have satisfying activities, but. values are 
moving and*you can’t always define the satisfying activi- 
ties they have in mind as work.” 

Conclusions are extraordinarily difficult Mr. Pieczyk 
says British youth seems more deeply hopeless than Ger- 
man youth, but Mr. Schmidt’s daughter, who lives in Lon- 
don, has told her father that the British seem much more 
capable of. coping with imperfection and hard times. A 
Dutch journalist, talking at a seminar in Brussels, said 
there were indeed similarities in youth involvement in the 
-peace movements in Holland and West Germany; then he 
added that the communality would tear apart if the nation- 
alist overtones in the German situation become more pro- 
nounced. , 

The safest generality about European young people 
seems to be that they are cautious in their assessments, 
undecided about their passions and, like youth has always, 
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Somalia’s Double T rouble as a Client State 


By ALAN COWELL 


MOGADISHU, Somalia— The Somali word for "com- 
rade” is "jaalle” and there was a time when the propa- 
ganda posters here depicted a trinity of them: Jaalle 
Marx, Jaalle Lenin and Jaalle Siad. Only one of the trio 
has survived the realignment of power in the Horn of Af- 
rica which has dramatically affected this country of more 
than three million people. Jaalle Marx and Jaalle Lenin 
are gone. The posters now show only one comrade — Presi- 
dent Mohammed Siad Barre. 

It has been more than three years since the Somali 
President broke with Moscow and turned to the United 
States after the Kremlin itself switched sides during the 
1977-78 war between Somalia and Ethiopia. The change 
still weighs heavily in Somalia's political, economic and 
military affairs and illustrates some of the divergent ways 
in which the superpowers handle their third world ties. 

. The split with Moscow meant that much of the Soviet- 
inspired apparatus in Somalia had to be dismantled. The 
dilemma was bow to do this without removing the protec- 
tive shield the apparatus had provided for the President. 

The expulsion of Soviet and East German advisers in 
the National Security Service — the secret police — led to a 
lessening of oppression, according to residents and diplo- 
mats. About 3,000 prisoners were released, plans were an- 
nounced for a new constitution and Parliament was re- 
vived. But the withdrawal of the East bloc advisers and 
cadres also left a vacuum which, some observers say. 
President Siad Barre has filled with a return to tribal rule 
— based on his own Darod clan — and continued authori- 
tarianism. There are still, diplomats say, between 30 and 
several hundred political prisoners in Somalia. The press 
is tightly controlled, a state of emergency has been in force 
for a year and the President has reinstated the Supreme 
Revolutionary Council, the highly centralized power struc- 
ture that emerged after the 1969 coup in which be took 
power. The secret police still operates, under the control of 
the President’s brother-in-law. 

The measures were seen by some observers as a re- 
sponse to a string of problems. Following Somalia’s defeat 
by Ethiopia in the Ogaden, political vulnerability seemed 
to flow from military humiliation. In April 1978, a group of 
officers tried to overthrow Mr. Siad Barre. Six months 
later, 17 people were executed publicly by firing squad — a 
blunt message to other dissidents. 

Economic woes persist, greatly exacerbated by a 
huge postwar refugee problem (the number of refu ge es is 
variously estimated at between 300,000 and 1.3 million) 
andby the severance of cheap supplies of Iraqi oil because 
of the Iran-lraq war. 

Opposition Joins a United Profit 

Meanwhile, opposition from outside the country is 
growing. Last month, three opposition groups announced 
formation of a united front “to overthrow the tyrannical 
military dictatorship of Siad Barre.” The alliance is led by 
an Ethiopian-based, Libyan-armed guerrilla group called 
the Somali Salvation Front Another organization, the 
Somali National Movement, seeks to capitalize on the dis- 
content of northerners who feel slighted by the Govern- 
ment in the south. 

The involvement of Western powers has been partly 
directed at reversing the Soviet heritage. Where Moscow 
encouraged state intervention in the economy, the West 
gains solace from still inconclusive indications that the 
Government is prepared to loosen its hold. Western na- 
tions. primarily the United States, Britain and West Ger- 
many. take credit, too. for a less hostile atmosphere be- 
tween Somalia and its southern neighbor, Kenya. It is in 
the army, however, that the difference between Soviet and 
Western approaches is most apparent. 

Moscow built the Somali Army into a powerful force 
that scored early successes in Ethiopia in support of 


Somali paratroop unit 
marching In Mogadishu. 



WootfOa Canp/ Wva/M, Detinc 


By BERNARD D. NOSSITER 

UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. — Until this week, Kurt 
Waldheim, tbedegart Austrian diplomat who has made a 
career of avoiding offense to the superpower*^ "FJ 
world nations, appeared assured of an unprecedented 
third term as Secretary General of the United "Nations. But 
after two. days and six futite 'ballots* the Sec urifyO xra- 

di. thereisliicreasiiig^dcxnanumgthesm^ctHpsofOT- 

fidals whose jobs depend on Mr. Waldheim’s holding ms 
$158, 340-a-year post. 

The Council's ballots ant secret; but when a .count is 
announced to 15 members, it sooa becomes known fo .the 
world. So the tight little United. Nati<^ 
learned that on every round Mr. WaldheimreceivedtHte br . 

than the minimu m of nine needed for DQQii- 
nation. Each time, however, he ranintoa vetoirom China, 

usualfystmported by votes of three third wwWnatioip; . 

rwna, like most United Nations members, has. tittle 
against Mr. Wakflietai personally. He Is cSebiated for. 
rSronaiing the reconcilable, avoiding the insoluble and is- 
suing ritual statements critical of the otgenizatfaHCs part- 
abs. South Africa and IsraeL But Peking Believes Ids job 
should be held by someone from Asia, Africa or Latin, 
America, which provide more than three-fourths of the 151 
members. The Chinese add that tbey wfll batlle qnly for a 


tmrd woriangure wnonas saausuppm umbib wummmwv 

and from the bulk (rf those professing n onati g nmenL So in 

1971 and 1976, Peking vetoedMr. Waldheim but, lacking an 
obvious third world choice, eventually relented and ab- 
stained. ' 

UpsetKfingiheTbMore^ ; 

Those were symbdlte vetoes. This time, China has said 
lt no” six times, a record as far. as canbe detennfaed.-™ 
appears to be more than a gestore^ but rather an expres- 
sion of will. It accounts for the long faces in the Waldheim 
camp. So far, the Chinese have been unabfe to put over 
their man, Salim A. Salim, the ^-year-old Tan za n i a n For- 
eign Minister whose Socialist doctrines are regarded as 
too radical for both Moscow and Washington. Apart from 
politics, Mr. Salim has displayed independence as Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. Superpowers prefer a more 
docile figure on the 38th floor of the (foiled Nations. Mr. 

Salim, after two rounds, feflbefow the needed nine affirm- 
atives. Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, the United States delegate, 
repeatedly professed her high regardfarbotbMr.Salim 
and Mr. Waldheim, but it was the United States that was 

the critical nay-sayer to the Taxizanian. This left the Soviet 

Union, a quiet supporter of Mr. Waldheim; free to abstain, 
according to diplomats involved in the voting. V 1 

Washington then, is made to appear as the obstacle to 

third world aspirations. Has perception, however, was di- 
luted because at least three of the CUwncil's six third world 

nations also votlngfor Mr. Waldheim. Without than, 

he could nothave reached his peak of 11. 

The events inside the Council chamber have upset the 
folklore of the place whidi holds that agreement between 
the United States and the Soviet ttiiian is decisive on any 
critical issue. Moscow, tike Washington, has made clear 
that, whatever its reservations, Mr. Waldheim iff- the least 

h rin gidm five moreyeara mine Secretary General's irian- 
skm on Sutton Place. But now the Chinese, with support 
from the third world, are demonstrating that great powers 
can be thwarted. 

The Council meets again on Tuesday to decide where 
to go from here. The search for a compromise has begun 
and, in the wordsof Noel Dorr, Ireland’s Coundl delegate, 
“the horses areprancing nervously outside the ring.” 

Eighteen years ago, the Council spent nearly three 
weeks, but balloted on only two days, seeking a successor 
to the first Secretary General, Trygve Lie of Norway. The 
dark horse chosen, Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden, was 
virtually unknown. His bold I n depe n dence stxa became an 
unpleasant surprise for several of his electore, notably the 
Soviet Union and France. 

A vaBaMe Latin Americans 

This time, any c om promise Is likely to be vetted care- 
fully to assure that he is a pliable instrument. Several 
Latin Americans have made themselves available, nota- 
bly Carlos Ortiz de Rozas, Argentina's Ambassador to 
London. Disti n guished and aristocratic, he outpolledMr. 
Waldheim in 1971 but was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 
Since then, a lot of Argentine grain and beef has moved to 
Moscow and there is no reason to think the veto would be 
repeated. Mr. Ortiz de Rozas has won considerable sup- 
port In the corridors by insisting that no Secretary General 
should serve more than two terms. 

From Africa, Amadou-Mahtar M'Bow of Senegal, Di- 
rector General of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, has been conspicuous In 
the glass and concrete complex, refusing to rule himself 
out of the race. But he has been so closely identified with 
efforts in Unesco to inhibit the press that diplomats doubt 
be could escape vetoes from the Uirited States and Britain. 

Given this newly Scrambled state of affairs. the hunt 
for a successor to Mr. Waldheim could go an. for same 
time. In the end, Mr. Waldheim might still <mrvive if the 
Chinese conclude there is no third world Candida te with 
solid support from bis home region. But the odds are 
lengthening against him. 

Moreover, even if Mr. Waldheim surmounts the Chi- 
nese hurdle, he could face fresh obstacles in the Assembly, 
which the world organization's Charter gives the last 
word. Typically, it accepts Ibe Cornett's nominee without 
a murmur. But feelings are running so strongly against a 
third term and for a third world figure that the Assemb ly 
may make it difficult for Mr. Wakfoeim to continue. 


Somali ethnic rebels in the Western Somalia Liberation 
Front. Then Moscow switched sides to the new revolution- 
ary government in Addis Ababa. Somalia lost the war, and 
the front fell bade on low-level guerrilla raids. 

The Somali Army, authoritative sources now say, is in 
rains, and the West seems unwilling to rebuild it. United 
States military aid. totaling £20 million for the fiscal years 
1980 and 1981, may only be used to acquire defensive wrap, 
onry such as radar and antiaircraft guns. The thrust of 
Western assistance has been to help Somalia with its refu- 
gee burden and its sliding economy. This, Somali officials 
say. has left Mogadishu outgunned by Soviet-and Cuban- 
supported Ethiopia, upsetting a balance in the Horn of Af- 
rica at a time of persisting tensions over Somalia’s equally 
persistent claim to the Ogaden. 

In the political liturgy of the Organization of African 
Unity, boundaries bequeathed by former colonial rulers 
are sacrosanct. But Somalia does not subscribe to this 
dogma as far as its border with Ethiopia is concerned. 
President Siad Barre argues that the Ogaden is still under 
“Abyssinian” colonial control and is as entitled as any 
other African “nation” to self-determination. While he has 
offered to bold peace talks with Ethiopia, Addis Ababa in- 
sists that he first renounce his territorial claim. 

That is unlikely. Tbecoupin which be came to power 
in 19G9 was occasioned in part because the previous regime 
was seen to be "going soft” on Ethiopia, and the President 
seems unlikely to risk being accused of taking a similar 
stance. Until be takes that risk. Western diplomats say, 
the argument will almost certainly persist in the West that 
Mr. Siad Barre should not be given arms which he may 
turn against his neighbor. 


Other World Events 


They’ll Tak« NATO 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has its detrac- 
tors these days, but Prime Minister Leopoldo Calvo Sotelo 
at Spain b not one of than. In a debate hut week before the 
lower bouse of Parliament voted 186 to 146 to seek admis- 
sion to the Western alliance, Mr. Catvo Sotelo declared: 

"As long as there is a wall in Berlin, the Government and 
the Government party know on whidi side of It they want 
to be.” Beyond affirming Its geopolitical Identity, Madrid 
hopes NATO membership, which must be ratified by the 
other allies, will give Spanish generals something to oc- 
cupy them other than coupplotting, that It will strengthen 
. Spafo'shand ta renegpttetfaig abases treaty with Washing-- 
ton and help get the Britishoutof Gibraltar. 

Om Job After Another 

When Parliament rejected his first choice for Prime 
Minister, an American-educated pediatrician, Iran’s Cler- 
gyman President, Hojatolislam All Khamenei, had a hard 
time cwnlng np with a new nominee. Assassinations and 
purges had eliminated many possible candidates — the 
President himself almost died in a bomb explosion in June 
— and few survivors could meet the strict reUgtous and 
political qualifications set by Iran's fundamentalist-run 
Parliament. As a result, officials have increasingly been 
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Why the Russians Can’t Grow Grain 


Roy Medvedev, a dissident 
historian, says they make 
a good tank. But he cites 


for failures in fa rming 
and consumer goods. 


By SEYMOUR TOPPING 

MOSCOW 

V. : Boy A. Medvedev is a Marxist fiisto- 
. "■ rian who believes Leninism is compat- 

- ibie with democracy and a multiparty 
■■ -system within the Soviet Union. He 

- was- expelled from the Communist 
Party in 1963 and.- is now the most 

, prominent dissident in Moscow since 
V the exile early tost year of Andrei D. 

. Sakharov, the physicist. 

The 56-year-old Mr. Medvedev was 
recently interviewed in ftis Moscow, 
apartment, by the managing editor of 
y .The New Yorfe Times, a former Mos- 
cow bureau chief for the newspaper. 

Q. In the last 2t years, there have 
beep enormous changes in this conn* 

; try. We sew the success of the space 
program and the development of a 
military machine that has made the 
SevtetUntana global power. But we 
have seen a failure in development of 
the economy and industry. What are 
the prospects for reform and Improve- 
ment of the system? - 

. A- Tfee Soviet Union has a totally dif- 
ferent system than the West ami re- 
sponds to totally different stimuli. It’s 
differently controlled; it is different in 
. .the; way it functions. And it’s not a 
; united system, but actually four differ- 
ent economic systems. 

The functioning of each of these de- 
pends upon which national priority- is 
.being met, which programs are being 
followed and which approach has been 
selected. 

The first is military, to which you 
can link the space program. This func- 
tions well and the production here is 
' probably up to American standards. 
The Soviet Union still hasn't learned 
bow to miike a decent t y pe wri ter, but 
tin* TTatAtrtmUrrw / JCK-47 automatic rifle 
- is probably the best In the world. The 
Soviet Unian hasn’t learned to make a 
good automobile, but dssr tanks are 
• probably Too worse than any Western 
country's. American . helicopters 
. didn’t show themselves to good advan-. 
tags irf Iran ; Soviet helicopters in Af- 
ntanistan still spqnr fo pe functioning 
‘qttitewelL THsfe 
’• mafhhip gets 

supplies, the best equipment both for . 
. men and for prefects* and enjoys the - 
’ greatest attention of the authorities . . 

' The second a»tegory is what we call 
"heavy industry: Ever since the times 
of Stalin, ail the aspects of heavy ln- 

• dustry ~ metallirrgy. axmnictioo of 
heavy-duty trucks and large machin- 
ery — has received tbe closest atten- 
tion. I’ve been^in some of the largest 

Soviet factories, to the Ural mines, to 
all the largest industrial tacflities. and 
these are all wdl-hmctiotnng enter- 
prises. Many of them may be as good, 
if not better, than corresponding West- 
ern enterprises. 

• Tbe third sector is the one which 
_ works to meet the consumer d emands 

of the people — cloth es , shoes, furni- 
ture, and so forth. This sector works a 

lot worse and the quality leaves alot to 

be desired. And here we need major 
changes and reforms. 

. The fourth is agriculture. No proof is 


esx. This was a prerogative that tbe 
party did not want to surrender. 

The importance of this prerogative 
is illustrated right now in the harvest 
of the vegetables. Every enterprise is 
required to said workers to help with 
the harvest — potatoes, whatever. 
Under Ubenn an, this would have been 
impossible. But under the Soviet sys- 
tem, it is critical that all these people 
who continue receiving wages from 
their factories and offices go out and 
work on the collective farms when 
needed. 

Q. After three bad harvests, there Is 
now, at least in Western circles, some 
speculation that the Government will 
undertake some reforms. Do yon be- 
lieve that that is possible? 

A These efforts to produce new 
methods in fanning are Dot only a 
rumor in the West but are a fact in 
Soviet agricultural policy. Some 
changes are taking place even now. 
The problem is that agriculture needs 
far more radical changes, and none of 
these are being undertaken right now. 

Q. What kind of radical changes? 

A. A fault in Soviet thinking that 
goes ail the way back to the limes of 
Stalin and right through the times of 
Khrushchev and continues now is the 
false idea that agriculture is a fairly 
simple affair, that it’s much simpler to 
lead and handle than, for example, in- 
dustry — heavy or light There is this 
perception in the higher circles that 
it’s enough to scatter some seeds and 
wait tor good weather, and you don’t 
reaUy need to do much beyond that. 

Of course, in industry you can work 
quite badly in January and February 
mid then organize what they call a 
shtunnovsbehina [a work blitz] and 


. _ „ . ( . . __ _ . g . ^ juvici dkuiuuuuai uuiiLv. oume 

needC i, I V ^ ^ changes are taking place even now. 

cause for decades tte best people have -me problem is that agriculture needs 
beensWmmed off this seefor and it has far more radical changes, and none of 

received very little. And this one, these are befog undertaken right now. 

aboveall, requires reform. 

, •, . ' . _ Q. What kind of radical changes? 

Q. I have the Impression feat R«w- A A fau]l ta soviet thinking that 
sians, general ly, are patri ot^ They aI1 ^ way back to the times of 

are constantly betagarged to produce S talfo and right through tbe times of 
better for. the Motherland. But at the Khrushchev an d continues now is the 
. same time, the statistics of. the Mth false idea that agriculture is a fairly 
J^eo^essr^aslumptapro- sim p]e affair, that It’s much simpler to 
ductivlty. Why this contradiction? lead and handle than, for example, in- 

A What is falling is the rate of duslry __ heavy ot^hL There is tiiis 
growth la productivity. The overall perception in the higher circles that 
productivity is increasing, but not at it - s enough t0 scatter some seeds and 
therate the Government would like. waitlor good weather, and you don’t 

This is because the Soviet economy really need to do much beyond that, 
has reached a stage where purepatri- 0i roursCi in industry you can work 

ousm. where simply an individual's ^ ^ ^ Jamia xy and February 
expertise at his job, where personalfo- ^ ^ organize what they call a 

dividual-effort, is no longer enough to shtunnovsbehina [a work blitz] and 
make a difference in productivity. The 
shortcomings, rather, come from the 
management, from that aspect of the 
Soviet economy which breeds en- 
trenched bureaucratism. The centrali- 
zation of the economy was a positive 
fact when the Soviet Union had a 
weakly developed economy. But it be- 
comes a weakness when the Soviet 
Union becomes relatively wealthy. 

Q. Twenty years ago there was a 
great deal of Intellectual excitement in 
Soviet circles about the Liberman the- 
ories, which said that there should be a 
reduction of bureaucratic * *» « *« « w«ep» 
and reforms which would improve pro- 
ductivity. Why were these reforms not 
put Into effect? 

A These theories were not only 
Liberman’s, but they were cham- 
pioned by many others, including 
Kosygin. One problem was that the 
theories were never thought through. 

The first flaw is that the system of 
management of tbe economy proposed 
by Liberman also raised new prob- 
lems of bureaucratization and new in- 
correct methods of measuring produc- 
tivity. For example, before Liberman, 
the work of a factory was measured 

purely by the quantity .of goods „ , _ ... 

produced. Liberman proposed meas- A market in Uzbekistan, a Moslem Soviet republic 

uring it by tbe amount of goods sold, 

trying to inject a Western concept of 
pnjfltttsanneasure of p^dyptivgty^ ]ai " r just go 
'•■Burwtet -happened under lhat sys- and still make up your plan. 


[the Baikal-Amur Mainline], the new 
branch of tbe trans-Siberian railroad, 
before alt the engineering and techni- 
cal problems were resolved. This sys- 
tem in industry did justify itself some- 
what by allowing us to made incred- 
ible strides in technology and in pro- 
duction. 

I consider agriculture to be the most 
difficult sector of the economy. Every 
day and every year is different from 
the last. We should have the most intel- 
ligent and the most creative people. 
The knowledge and creativity of the 
farm manager should be greater than 
that of a factory manager. 

When our agriculture consisted of 
millions or people owning their own lit- 
tle hunk of land, each peasant, of 
course, knew what he had to do on his 
own linle plot. Where competition be- 
came the foundation for progress in 
agriculture, we developed the kind of 
fanner who was a master at his trade. 

We created a vast agricultural econ- 
omy, but we failed to produce a man- 
ager adequate for that economy. 

Q. How do you see tbe evolution of 
the foteroalknal situation, and how 
does It relate to the internal situation 
In the Soviet Union? 

A. The international situation gener- 
ates a lot of alarm in the Soviet Union 
right now. We hope that it will im- 
prove, but the fact is that it’s worsen- 
ing. A few years ago, the Soviet Union 
had friendly governments on all its 
borders except for Turkey, which was 
a member of NATO. Now, these gov- 
ernments are a source of major alarm 
for the Government. The Chinese bor- 
der generates alarm. Along the border 
with Afghanistan, a war is going on. 
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'"BtiFwfartafepened under that sys- ‘ 
tem was that enterprises simply began 
producing more expensive goods, 
while producing fewer goods. They 
looked for ways to make higher profits 
but failed to produce enough products. 
This started working counter to the 
five-year plans. They started produc- 
ing less than tbe plans had intended. 
The factories then began finding new 
ways to foid the planning authorities, 
and the planning authorities needed to 
invent scores of new ways to try to 
measure productivity and to try to 
make sure that they were not sacrific- 
ing quantity for profit. 

The system presupposed the inde- 
pendence, the self-management of 
ministries and enterprises at every 
level. They were supposed to make 
their own decisions at a for greater 
level than before and this reduced the 
Communist Party's influence in the 
economy at all levels, from the local 
factory chapters right up to the high- 


In agriculture, 50 percent depends 
on God. If things go badly in April and 
March, and you see that it’s going 
badly in August, there’s absolutely 
nothing you can do. So, agriculture de- 
mands good management ail year- 
round — unlike industry, where a di- 
rector can sleep half the year and then 
work around the dock the other hal f. 

A second factor traces back, again, 
to Stalin’s times when there were two 
principles proposed: One was Bukha- 
rin’s theory, which basically called for 
gradual but balanced development. In 
other words, if you build more cars, 
you would have to simulta n eously 
build more roads, gas stations, etc. 

The other principle was that of going 
full-steam ahead in whatever we hap- 
pened to be' doing, even if the balance 
lacked. For example, we began build- 
ing trucks, and built thousands of 
trucks even before roads were com- 
pleted. We began building the BAM 


_ Turkey remains a NATO, memper. 

.‘Now the Polistr border is causing 
alarm. 

Tbe worsening of the international 
situation always leads to a worsening 
of the internal situation, and the Soviet 
Union feels compelled to demonstrate 
internal unity. 

Q. Do you see any qualitative 
changes hi the new generation of 
Soviet leagersUp? 

A. The change Is going to be made 
just by sheer force of numbers. The 
majority of leaders are old and you 
can safety forecast that within a fairly 
short period of time a lot of new people 
will come to power. 

In 60-odd years of history, the Soviet 
Union has had only four major eras — 
Lenin’s, Stalin’s, Khrushchev's and 
Brezhnev's. We stand now at the dawn 
of a brand new political era. 1 surmise 
that it will start sometime in the mid- 
1960's and will continue through the 
end of the century. 



“A fault in Soviet thinking 
is that it's enough to scatter 
some seeds and wait for 
good weather. ” 

— Roy A. Medvedev 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

Foreign Farmers 


Tbe concern about foreign owner- 
ship of American agricultural land 
may not be warranted, recent Agricul- 
ture Department statistics indicate. 

According to the department’s latest 
figures, foreigners bought more than 
660,000 acres ot agricultural land and 
forest in 1980, bringing partial or 
whole interests to 7.8 million acres, or 
six-tenths of a percent of the nation's 
1 .4 billion acres of agricultural land. 

While that’s not much, it is located 
in every state except Rhode Island. 

Another 

Alternative 

to the C.P.I. 

The Consumer Price Index is the na- 
tion’s most closely watched indicator 
for inflationary trends, but the index’s 
weighting system continues to draw 
criticism cm thie grounds that it overin- 
flates inflation. For a more accurate 
gauge of price movements, many ana- 
lysts look to the personal consumption 
. price deflator. . 

"It’s my favorite monthly measure 
of inflation,” said Edward Yardeni, 
chief economist at E.F. Hutton. “The 
housing component is treated much 
differently in tbe consumption defla- 
tor, and its weights aren’t fixed. Both 
of those factors allow for a much more 
accurate reflection of people’s con- 
sumption baskets, and the prices they 
are actually paying. ' * 

The personal consumption price 
deflator is based on price and con- 
sumption patterns for more than 100 
items, and is compiled and released 
monthly by the Commerce Deport- 
ment's Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

Unlike the Consumer Price Index, 
which has performed erratically since 
January and rose in September for the 
third straight month at a double-digit 
rate, tbe consumption price deflator 
has been sliding since last January. 
And, while economists at the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis say that the con- 
sumption deflator is' an entirely differ- 


And holdings in 10 states — Maine, 
Texas, California, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, New Mexi- 
co, Colorado and Montana — account 
for 60 percent of tbe total. Maine, with 
5 percent, has the the largest percent- 
age of foreign-owned land. 

Foreign owners represent 80 differ- 
ent nationalities, the department said. 
Canada is the largest tingle' foreign 
landholder, with 21 percent of total 
agricultural holdings, followed by 
Britain and West Germany. 


Two Views of 
Inflation 

Year-to-year changes in the 
consumer price index and 
personal consumption price 
deflator, in percent. 


C.PJL 


Consumption 

Deflator 


Source: Bureau of Labor Stetfettes; 
Sanford C. Bernstein A Co. 


an measurement than the C.P.I., a 
comparison of how the two indexes 
have moved tins year reveals a 
sharply divergent view of consumer 
price trends. 

On a year-to-year basis, consumer 
prices rose 11 percent tr. September 
while the consumption price deflator 
was up 8 percent For the first nine 
months of 1981, the difference between 
the two was never less than 1.4 per- 
centage points. 


THE WEEK IN BUSINESS 


The New York Stock Exchange 


The discount rate, which Is charged 
by tbe Federal Reserve for borrowing 
by members banks; was cut to 13 per- 
cent from 14 percent. It was the first 
significant eatipg of tbe Fed’s grip on 
-the nations’.® credit in over a year. 
Separately, the Fed said the money 
supply increased $1 billion in the latest 
"reporting week. 

, - Mobil offered $5 bflflon in cash and 
stock far Marathon OiL Tbe bid raised 
prospects' hf a bidding war reminis- 
cewofl^SMnuner*s bottle over 
Cabbco- 

Stocks surged 1950 points on Friday 
after, the Mob il-Mara them announce- 
ment and apparently in response to 
hopes of lower short-term Interest ' 
rates. The Dow Jones industrial, aver- 
age dosed at 85255, op 1456 on the 
week. . . . 

• •- 

■ Leafing Indicators of the economy 
foil a sharp' 2.7 percent in September, 
the Comrperce Department reported. 
The decline was the fourth in tbe last 
five months. 

• 

A balanced budget by 1984, pledged 
by President Reagan, is now “not 
probable,” Treasury Secretary Don- 
ald Tr Regan fold Congress. 

. OPEC unified ’its 'Oil price at $34 a 
barrel- Saudia Arabia said it planned a 
production cutback of over 500,000 bar- 
rels a day. 


’■ Oil profits were mixed. Exxon was 
off 21 percent in the third quarter; 
Mobil, off 30 percent; Cities Sendee, 
off 16 percent, and Socal, off 16 per- 
cent. Shell’s net rose 33 percent and 
Arco gained II percent. 

• 

Ford and Chrysler reported third- 
quarter losses, following General 
Motors’ posting of a $468 million deficit 
for-the period. Ford lost $3345 million 
and Chrysler, $1495 million. 

• 

LT.T. posted a deficit of $34.8 mil- . 
lion in tbe third quarter. United 
Brands reported a loss of $115 million 
and Eastern lost $38.7 million in the 
quarter. Pan Am showed a gain of 
$2815 million, largely from the sale of 
its hotel chain, but its airline opera- 
tions lost $80 million. Du Pont posted a 
threefold gain in net 
• 

Steel profits improved. U-S. Steel 
earned $187.7 million, a fourfold in- 
crease from depressed levels hr the 
third quarter last year. Bethlebem 
Steel showed a profit of $765 million. 

• . 

Conrall earned $645 million in the 
third quarter. Consolidated Edison’s 
profits rose 515 percent in the same 
period. 

• 

The Consumer. Price Index will be 
revised m an attempt to eliminate dis- 
tortions from housing costs. The 
change would mean smaller increases 
in the index. 


Savings Bank in Trouble 



Gnnnman’s acquisition by LTV is 
befog contested by the Federal Trade 
Commission on the gound that it would 
diminish competition. 


The F.T.C will no longer try to pro- 
tect consumers from defective prod- 
ucts or unsubstantiated ad claims, its 


The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was shopping last 
week for a merger partner to bail 
oat tbe troubled Greenwich Sav- 
ings Bank of New York; which is 
the ninth largest of tbe nation’s 500 
mutual savings bank. 

At week’s end the bank, with $2 
billion in deposits but with losses 
piling up, was expected to be 
merged into two Brooklyn-based 
savings banks — tbe Metropolitan 
Savings Bank and tbe Brooklyn 
Savings Bank. A three-way 
merger would create an institution 
with deposits of about $6 billion, 
which would make it the second 
largest savings bank in tbe nation 
behind the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society. 


new chairman, James C. Miller 3d, 
said. 

• 

A Tuba businessman, Robert B. Sut- 
ton, was charged by a Federal grand 
jury with violating price controls on 
oil, resulting in profits of hundreds of 
millions of dollars and overcharges to 
consumers estimated at $2 billion to $4 
bOlioa. 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED OCT. 30, 1981 
(Consol Meted) 

Oomoeny Sate# L**t MatQmg 

GMot 4,379,000 38% - 2 % 

IBM 3,433,000 51% + % 

Ottcrp 2,802,900 25% + 1% 

AHome 2,632^00 38% + 3% 

Exxon 2594500 30% + % 

SFatnt 2569,200 44% - 1 % 

USStetf 2516,000 28 +% 

SoRoy 2517,700 30% - 7% 

Mobil 2,053.700 26 - 1 

Texaco 1,937,000 32% + 1 % 

Revlon 1,639500 29% - 8 

SonyCp 1,771,100 18% + 2 % 

ATT 1,784500 59% + 1% 

StorToc 1,723,500 39% + 3 

Tandyd 1,707500 36% + 2% 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Law Last Change ' 

New York Stock Exchange 

Induet 80.19 7757 80.19 +£04 

Tramp 67.09 64.39 67.09 +1.98 

Utts 39.78 38.44 39.78 +1.10 

Finance ........ 74.34 72.33 74.34 +1.69 

ComjxwH* _ 70.64 68.35 J0.64 +1.81 

Standard 6 Poor’s 

400 Indust'.... 136.8 130.4 136.0 +3.54 
20 Tramp — 21.7 20.5 21.8 +0.77 

40UHB 535 50.7 53.0 +1.70 

40FinaitcU! . 14.7 14.1 14.7 +0.43 

500 StOCfce... 122.5 116.6 121.8 +3.29 

Dow donee 

30 induct 854.8 823.8 852.5+14.68 

20 Tramp — 379.9 362.7 376.6 + 8.44 

ISUtSe 107.2 102.6 106.8 + 3.66 

65 Comb 34 1.6 328.7 340.6+ 757 


MARKET DIARY 

Advances 

DeeHnee 

Totaltaeuae 

New Highs 

New Low* 


Week Week 

1518 809 

639 1574 

2,115 2,120 

80 62 

188 171 


VOLUME U»t Year 

(4 P.M. New York Close) Week ToDate 

Total Seise 237*79570 9506515,405 

SenePer. 7980 „ 191,124,110 9^37,722,093 

The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 30, 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sain Leal 

DomeP 2598,000 12 

brtBfcnt 968500 6% 

HouOTr 660,900 19% 

AmdW 430500 33% 

AZL 418.800 30% 

HodB 384,700 35% 

WongB 342500 32% 

Mampf 312,400 19% 

MDta 266,800 28% 

dtCd# 251500 15% 


Not cane 
+ % 
+ % 
+ 1 % 
+ s 
+ 3 % 
+ % 
+ % 
+ 2 
+ 4% 
- % 


MARKET DIARY 
Advances 

DecBnee 

Total Issues 

Tttw rugns 

New Lows 


Week ' 

440 

323 

912 

24 

67 


VOLUME Last Year 

(4 P.M. New York Close) T °B«» 

Total Sake 215105*5 1,134,354580 

Same Par. 1880.. 38525,125 1530545505 
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The Demons Beneath the Awacs 


A sordid matter lingers from the Awacs fight. It 
was poignantly raised by Senator William Cohen, 
who opposed the deal but finally voted for it. The 
Maine Republican, a Unitarian with a Jewish father, 
said it was better that American Jews lose the con- 
test than suffer the consequences of winning. 

Other Senators were less delicate in expressing 
the same lament. Mark Hatfield of Oregon said talks 
with constituents had exposed “latent anti-Semi- 
tism." David Durenbexger of Minnesota- said, “I 
have never experienced anything like this in my life, 
in terms of basic prejudice.” Joseph Biden of Dela- 
ware said, “I have a feeling that American Jews are 
being made a scapegoat.” New York's Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan said, “There’s been a pattern of argu- 
ment . . . that, should this not go through, it will lead 
to the kinds of things you describe.” 

Who dared evoke such loathsome emotion? Mr. 
Moynihan was quite right to describe a “pattern”; 
no one directly shouted “blame the Jews” for losing 
a vote or a Saudi contract. But too many in this strug- 
gle were ready to arouse or exploit base resentments. 
Too many made passionate concern for Israel's 
safety appear sinister, disloyal to America. 

“It is not the business of other nations to make 
foreign policy,” said President Reagan, even as he 
opened the capital’s doors for a Saudi prince. And if 
the overtone isn’t clear, listen to its elaboration by 
former Senator James Abourezk: “This turned out to 
be a major battle between the President of the United 
States and a foreign lobby . . . Hell, Reagan beats his 
American opposition a lot easier than that. ” 

And if even that innuendo is unclear, hear it from 
a master of the art: “If it were not for the intense op- 
position by Begin and part of the American Jewish 
community, the Awacs sale would go through,” said 


Richard Nixon. “This fact will greatly affect the con- 
sequences if the sale fails to go through.” 

Let people of honor, starting with the President, 
remove this stain cm our politics. 


Most American Jews opposed the Awacs sale, 
but so did most other Americans; and Israel’s se- 
curity was only one reason to object. Jewish lobby- 
ists waged a vigorous campaign; indeed, they began 
before the Israeli Government joined the challenge. 
But on the other side, promoting the deal, was an 
equally vigorous lobby of weapons makers, oil com- 
panies and Saudi agents and traders. Neither side 
had any special claim on the “American interest;” 
Neither lacked for “foreign” entanglements. 

In fact, American Jews are not slavish apolo- 
gists for every Israeli policy. Many have been criti- 
cal of the bombings of Baghdad and Beirut and Is- 
raeli policies in the West Bank. But even when Jews 
stand united, there can be no tolerance for dark mut- 
terings about disloyalty and coded complaints about 
their influence. 

Jews have as much right to read concern for Is- 
rael into their view of the national interest as do 
Greek Americans opposing aid to Turkey or black 
Americans demanding opposition to South Africa’s 
racism. Such exertions, whether or not they are per- 
suasive, do not weaken America. On the contrary, 
there can be no strong foreign policy that ignores the 
combined yearnings of domestic interests. 

Those who would frighten any group out of the 
debate erode the rights of all. Those who summon the 
demons of anti-Semitism against an understandably 
jittery people do the devil’s work. It is they who 
betray America. 


‘They Want to Be Babied Themselves’ 


Births to unwed females in the United States 
went up 50 percent in the 1970’s: a shocking figure. It 
encompasses realities that are even more so. It is one 
thing for unmarried, adult, middle-class women tct 
have babies. But when the mothers are poor teen- 
agers, the consequences can be devastating, for two 
generations. 

The Urban Institute, a leading social research 
center, finds, in an analysis of 1978 census data, that 
29 percent of births to white teen-agers and 83 per- 
cent of births to black teen-agers occurred outside of 
marriage. Likewise, in New York City, according to 
a recent report, unwed mothers account for 75 per- 
cent of nearly 14,000 births to teen-agers. 

Why? Why do so many young girls want babies? 
Doris McKelvy, whose Manhattan agency provides 
sex education, counseling and adoption services, of- 
fers the prevailing professional view. Many young 
girls in the central city live in such neglect and hope- 


lessness that they are desperate for attention and af- 
fection. They get pregnant, often, “because they 
want to be babied themselves. ” 

Yet often, joy, and excitement raprdlygiveway 
to confusion, impatience and anger. Frequently the 
child is abused, but in a sense, that is the least of it. 
When the life chances of the child-mothers are so dis- 
mal, what can they be for the children's children? 

The nation needs to pay urgent attention, and not 
only because the children of teen-agers cost billions 
in welfare payments. Reducing deprivation is a long- 
range answer. Education can help. But meanwhile, 
the resources available for sex education and coun- 
seling are dwindling. And the political resistance to 
such programs, including the essential alternative of 
abortion, is growing. In other words, as teen-age ille- 
gitimacy increases, remedies decrease. To ignore 
the next generation in that way, a society has to be ei- 
ther callous or stupid. 


C.P.I. Finger, Inflation Soup 


The Consumer Price Index has long been like the 
cook’s finger: when dipped in to test the tempera- 
ture, it changes the taste of the soup. Now, at last, 
Washington is going to do something about it. 

The venerable C.P.I., with its misleading way of 
’ computing housing costs, has contributed to the pres- 

: sure on wages and Government entitlement pro- 

1 ' grams. Last week, Janet Norwood, the Commis- 
i sioner of Labor Statistics, announced that her bureau 

' has decided to redo the housing component. 

I The current system, subject to wide swings 

( whenever home or mortgage prices move, will be re- 

placed with a less volatile “rental equivalent” index. 

J That will reflect the routine actual cost of owning a 
home — as opposed to the unusual costs incurred 
when buying one. 

Not everyone is satisfied by the decision. The 
labor movement seems to regard it as an unfair way 
of shrinking inflation adjustments that are geared to 
the C.P.I. But such complaints are themselves un- 
fair. True, the changes would have meant billions 
less in wage increases in the recent past. But there is 
no certainty about what the changes mean for the fu- 
ture. It is perfectly conceivable that they will benefit 


working people if house prices and mortgage interest 
rates fail sharply. In any case, pleasing special inter- 
ests should not be the concern of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Mrs. Norwood has a single objective: to 
produce an accurate price index. She deserves the 
support of those in every sector of the economy, in- 
cluding labor. 

The only real question concerns the liming of the 
change. Two official price indexes are calculated 
each month. The newer one, begun in 1978, tracks the 
cost of living for the average urban consumer. It will 
be overhauled by 1983. An older, narrower index 
covers only wage earners and clerical workers. This 
narrower index is, typically, the one used in cost-of- 
living clauses. But it, unfortunately, will not be over- 
hauled until 1985. 

The delay seems designed, at least in part, to 
placate labor by allowing existing union contracts to 
expire under the existing C.P.I. This strategy should 
be scrutinized, perhaps by Congress, These are not 
ordinary economic times. If the nation is serious 
about economic recovery, a good place to start is by 
neutralizing an inflation index that contributes to 
inflation. 


Topics 


Seasons’ Meetings 


Presidential Questions 

More than one student of politics has 
concluded that Presidential news con- 
ferences help the public, the press — 
and the President — understand the 
Government. To help him prepare, 
agencies must anticipate reporters' 
questions, and that focuses mana- 
gerial attention on the adequacy of the 
answers. 

Perhaps recognizing such virtues, 
when Franklin Roosevelt became 
President, he met with reporters twice 
a week — 67 times in his first eight 
months. When John Kennedy took of- 
fice, he held news conferences biweek- 
ly, 17 in his first eight months. By 
Richard Nixon’s time, news confer- 
ences became monthly. He had only 
seven in his first eight months. 

Now, under Ronald Reagan, the 
news conference has become quarter- 
ly. The President is in his 20th month 
in office, but has had only four news 


co nfer e n ces, the last one cm Oct. 1. 

That Mr. Reagan didn’t meet the 
press during the long w eeks of recu- 
peration after being shot is under- 
standable. That he has been so reluc- 
tant to do so since then is not. News 
conferences ought to occur more than 
seasonally; when they do not, the 
President raises a question that goes 
beyond the performance of agencies. 


October 

Sometimes, a friend of ours reports, 
the early mornings are a bit too chilly 
for her cardigan and she is glad of the 
heat on the uptown bus. But by noon 
the sweater seems too much and she 
walks the lunch-hour streets without 
it. ice cream cone in hand. She has, she 
says, extended by six weeks her sum- 
mertime consumption of one scoop of 
vanilla a day. 

It is in the evening, however, that 


she is most aware of this weather that 
seems to belong to no season but the 
one it has so suddenly created. She 
walks home in wintertime dark, but 
the street lights show her marigolds, 
impatiens, even geraniums blooming 
in window boxes and under trees. . 

The berries on the pyracamha in a 
neighbor’s garden are a fierce orange, 
Us roses are a fierce pink and she 
hopes he didn’t put his bulbs in early 
because she half expects daffodils, so 
rough and tumble is the collision of 
seasons in his flower beds. 

The price of beating oil , she reads, is 
going up. She is saving for storm win- 
dows or, failing them, new miracles in 
weatberstripping. Already she hears 
the sneeze from the fellow bus passen- 
ger that will give her a cold for Christ- 
mas. feels the leak in the boot that’ll 
give her a wet right foot. 

Never mind. For a time, anyway, 
she has been insulated from future 
shock by tills extraordinary October. 


Letters 


Abortion Is a Question of Right and Law* 


To the Editor: 

The letter by Profs. Mark N. Cohen 
and Roy S. Malpass defending abor- 
tion as one means of limiting popula- 
tion [“A ‘Right to Life’ Unacknowl- 
edged by Nature,” Oct 23] is a strik- 
ing example of inferential Irrelevance. 

Much of what the professors say is 
true. Little erf it pertains to the ques- 
tion at issue — unless humans are to be 
considered ethically indistinguishable 
from noo-human animal;? or all 
human acts are ethically indifferent or 
acceptable. 

It is unlikely that the writers do not 
so distinguish, that they do not distin- 
guish between the intentional killing of 
a child and of a kitten, or between the 
contractual exchange of goods and 
theft, or between dispute by litigation 
and by homicide. If they indeed 4 do not 
distinguish, then, in the interest of so- 
cial control of population, they should 
be prepared to defend infanticide and 
gerontidde. Perhaps theyare. 

The question is not whether social 
control of population is licit but 
whether a human life, once begun, can 
lidtly be terminated except for grave 
cri minal culpability, something that is 
difficult to attribute to an unborn 
child. Unfortunately, the writers dte 
or allude to none of the “overwhelming 


evidence” that life does. not. begin at 
conception but rather shift the argu- 
ment to the civil protection of the 
fetus, a matter entirely different. 
Many physicians and biologists have 



in fact asserted that fetal life is human 

life, surely before the stage of develop- 
ment at which it can now be legally 
terminated in the United States. . . 

If the question of abortion is reduced 
to a q uestion of m t>wr>Tyia han reproduc- 
tive potentiality and control, it is no 


Postscripts to the Saudi Awacs Deal 


To the Editor: 

Now that the Senate has voted on the 
proposal to sell Awacs to Saudi Arabia 
and the President is basking in the glow 
of another Congressional victory, it is 
important to emphasize that a vast ma- 
jority of the senators did not approve 
Mr. Reagan's policy on the merits. 

Upon departing from their august 
chamber after the vote, senator after 
senator who had cast his lot with the 
President expressed total disagree- 
ment with the merits of the proposal itr- 
self, yet defended his vote on the 
ground that it was unavoidable under 
the circumstances. 

Justifications generally fell into me 
or more of four categories: (1) once 
the commitment was made to Saudi 
Arabia, it would be disastrous not to 
honor it, (2) the President’s ability to 
determine foreign policy would be 
crippled, (3) there would be a strong 
backlash against Israel, (4) the matter 
was a vote of confidence for the Presi- 
dent generally. 

In short, it is abundantly clear that if 
the Senate had actually been pre- 
sented with the merits of the Awacs 
proposal, i.e., had the President con- 
sulted with the members of the Senate 
before making the commitment, it 
wopjd have be^ 9 ^p^ ( hel.^|iigly de- 
feated, as it in fact was in the House. 

Although no quid pro quo was evi- 
dently exacted from the Saudis prior 
to the deal — as the President had indi- 
cated would be his policy when be was 
a candidate — we all look forward to 
the fulfillment of the President’s pre- 
diction that the deal will bring the Sau- 
dis into the peace process. Unfortu- 
nately, the post-vote comment by the 


Nobel Played No Part 
In Prof. Tobin’s Prize 

To the Editor: 

Your otherwise excellent coverage 
(three separate pieces on Oct. 14) of 
the award given Professor James 
Tobin was lacking in one respect: it 
didn't adequately distinguish his prize 
from some others with which it is com- 
monly confused. 

With all the respect due to a fine 
scholar, Professor Tobin didn't win a 
Nobel Prize in economics, for there is 
no such award. What he won was an 
award that a group of Swedish econo- 
mists (disguised as central bankers) 
began giving themselves a few years 
ago — something called the Nobel Me- 
morial Prize. It sounds like the real 
thing, but that’s the only similarity. 

Alfred Nobel established five prizes 
in the late 19th century: Peace. Medi- 
cine, Literature, Chemistry and Phys- 
ics (or, as some would have it, God, 
Man, Communication, Matter and 
Energy). These are the primal areas 
of our search for knowledge, and the 
latter-day (2968) attempt to fit a deriv- 
ative discipline like economics into 
this scheme has to be questioned. 

Economists, like the rest of us. have 
a need to congratulate one another, 
but they shouldn’t have been so boor- 
ish — perhaps they might have called 
it the Roman Augur award. Think 
about it; suppose they had decided to 
hitch their egos to Joseph Pulitzer. 

Thomas p. Tierney 
F ramingham, Mass., Oct. 25, 1981 

• 

To the Editor: 

In a news article of Oct. 20, “La- 
sers, X-Rays and Quantum Mechanics 
Prominent in Nobels," Walter Sulli- 
van says the award of a Nobel Prize to 
Kai Siegbahn of Sweden’s Upsala Uni- 
versity represents the fourth time “a 
parent and offspring have both been so 

honored.” In fact, it was the fifth time. 

Mr. Sullivan omitted from his list of 
previous parent/offspring Nobel lau- 
reates the names of Niels Bohr (one of 
the most noted physicists of all times) 
and his son Aage Bohr. They won 
Nobel Prizes in 1922 and in 1975, re- 
spectively. Deo c. Choudhury 

Professor of Physics 
Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Brooklyn, Oct. 20, 1981 

77te Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include 'the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


Saudi ambassador that the Camp 
David process will hot achieve peace 
does not augur well for our hopes. 

.Juuus Berman 
President, Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America . 
New York, Oct. 29, 1981 

• 

To the Editor: 

Concerning your Oct. 28 news article 
on surfacing antisemitism in the 
wake of the Awacs debate : 

The notion that, for participation in 
discussions — even debates — on 
issues that are contr o versial. Jaws ' 
will suffer anti-Semitism and that, 
therefore they should he silent is un- 
worthy of democracy, and for Jews it 
is historically discredited advice. 

Were Jews to abandon their rights 
as Americans for fear that their par- 
ticipation in the democratic process is 
a dangerous undertaking, they’d be 
serving neither our nation nor them- 
selves. Indeed, to do so would be to 
voluntarily surrender that freedom of- 
expression for which we have fought 
long and sacrificially. 

Ironically, advice to still our con- 
cerns, to tight-lip our views and not to 
rock boats — no matter it maybe well- 
mteod&l 1 

anti-Semite. After all, oursuenceisliis' 
purpose. 

No, both as Jews and as Americans 
our responsibility is to participate in 
the democratic process. That’s what 
democracy and self-respect are about. 

Nathan Perlmutter 

National Director, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’naiB’rith . 

New York, Oct. 29, 1981 . 


longer a question of right and law^But 

abortion among hnmans is a qnetfwn 
of right and law. Professors Cohen and 
Malpass should be reminded that, 
though they think foe legal protection 
of human life “commonly’’ begins at 
birth, it has been applied to fetal life in 

the societies, gentfle as weD as Jewish, 

from which we inherit much of our 
ethics, our religfoos, our law. 

We need not seek instruction in in- 
fanticide or abortion from other soci- 
eties, for such mammalian behavior 
was practiced by Greeks and Jews, as 
by most other peoples. What they 
taught us, what we have learned from 
them, is not that such acts werepart of 

human behavior, hut that they , were 
Immoral and criminal. JOHNlLLO 

Sirippensburg, Pa^OcL 24,1981- 

To the Editor: 7 

Professors Cohen and Malpass state, 
in effect, tint since lower animals and 
primitive human cultures find infanti- 
cide and/or abortion a normal 'aspect 
of their lives, our society should toler- 
ate them too, never mind bow revbtting- 

suchpracticesaretomostafus. 

The same argument '.can be putfor- 
ward in defense of gerontidde, human 
sacrifices, slavery abd/other perver- 
sions our society rejects-' In fact, 

. promiscuous abortion qn demand is a. 
very recent imposition on American v 
culture, whose Institutions and ideals 
p re su ppo s e an inahenable right to life. 

As a student of behavior and anthro- 
pology myself, 1 am well aware of the 
circumstances jnwfrfdt lower aitimate 
kill their offs p r in g/ such as When the 
population exceeds the ecblogy’s'Capa- 
bility tosupport IL.But it is quite a mis- 
representation fo equate that with ter- 
minating a inegnahty for . trivial iiiat- 
ters of convenience^ which proabortko 
types promote as being acceptable. 

. The notion 7 that a given type “Of 
human life can be written off as other- . 
than-homan is an evil concept wdrich 
this country fought two wars to de- 
stroy, and the'sooner the extermina- 
tion of the tmborn is stopped, the bet-, 
ter. It will take morethan the sochrfri- 
cdogy of mon k eys or the beliefs of the 
Bongo-Bongo to. convince , me other- , 
wise. . David A-Krouse 

' Wallingford, Pa^OcL 24, 1981 

To the Editor: .. 7 . 7-1' 

The use of a rabbit family to flius- - 
trate the letter of Profe. Mark Cohen * 
and Roy Malpass was part cularfy ap- 
propriate. The letter made the point 
that nature did not particularly recog- : 
m'xp the **H ght to life” of cnganhmis 
from the moment of conception. 

In the case of the rabbit, the female 

is scarce or conditions are unsuitable' . 
fin: rearing a family, the fetuses are 
“resorbed.” They simply disappear 
from the rabbit's uterus, and their 
bodies* become part of the mother, 
hearing her to regain her strength in a ■ 
difficult time; (See “The Private Life 
of the Rabbit,” R. M. Loddey, Mac- 
millan, 1974.) .- Arthur J. Morgan •_ 
New York, Oct 23, 1981 


Weinberger’s Twisted History of the 1930’s 


To the Editor: 

Once again we see a distortion of his- 
torical fact to suit political purposes. To 
beef up his argument for military 
buildup against the Soviet Union, De- 
fense Secretary Weinberger, speaking 
in London, asserted that in the 1930’s 
the democracies “failed to recognize 
the implications” of German and Japa- 
nese armament [news story Oct. 231. 

“Failed to recognize” indeed! The 
reverse is true. It was because they 
sought to destroy the Soviet Union that 
the Weinbergers, the Reagans and their 
like-minded colleagues of that day 
deliberately helped to rearm Nazi Ger- 
many, closed their eyes to the takeover 
of the Saar, the invasion of Austria, the 
Hitler-Mussolinl armed intervention 
against the Spanish Republic, and 
vigorously supported the Munich be- 
trayal. 


Blinded by their hatred of the Soviet 
state, they also deliberately dosed 
their eyes to the horrors takingplaceiii- 
side Germany. This poUtycontfonep to 
this very day, as the Reagan Adminis- 
tration doses its eyes to the tortures in 
Chile, Argentina, El Salvador and other 
“authoritarian” states, as long as these 
states are opponents of the “totalitar- 
ian” Soviet Union. 7 
My generation remembers full well 
how the democracies ignored the ap- 
peal of Haile Sdasste is the League of 
Nations, the calls made in that hotly by 
Litvinov for collective security against 
the fascist menace, the appeals for help 
by Loyalist Spain. 

Mr. Weinberger’s lesson of history is 
a hypocritical one. But I guess anything 
goes in an effort to destroy the Soviet 
Union. . . . Henry L.'Xlexn 

Kerhonkson, N.Y.,Oct 23, 1981 


On the Importance of Latter-Day Celestial Gods 

To the Editor: terrestrial intelBgenCes, et ol./for the 

Francis Crick’s “Directed Pansper- gods we have lost. Wb et’.ter such hvpo- 
mia” (Op-Ed Oct. 26) — postulating thetical beings are a worthy replace- 
fntelugent beings elsewhere in the gal- meat for the ancient divinities, how- 
axy who sent the first life forms to ever, is another ma t ter , 

Earth in spacecraft — seems to be Stephanie Dora 

more a recasting of ancient myth than » 

a credible scientific theory. New York, Oct. 27.1*81 

Crick’s superior beings of the distant 
past bear a striking resemblance to the Totfae Editor: ■ 
celestial gods of many primitive Francis Crick’s mischievous roec&> 
pantheistic religions. Such sky gods fotion was great fon, but the best as- 
created or fertilized the Earth with Ufe SetB Onent of h te “new” <dfW na^ tnauim 
and then withdrew back to the heavens, more than a century ago by the «ni- 
leaving the ongoing needs of Earth and neat British chemist Rrtott Angus 

humanity to lesser divinities. These Smith: ... ^ 

mythologies also differ from monothe. ”... aodaa organisms m&v coma 
ism in that the sky gods are now an but from other worlds. This Is a fine link 
inaccessible to m a nk i nd . They are eo- for a& nature, fen if does not nx fur- 

tiratedonly as a last resort. tber from us except 

The heavenly origin of life on Earth of living beings, and ft is therefore 
is. of course, one of the oldest themes <rf the highest importance” CAh^and 
in human culture. Crick is not the first Rain,” 1872). • aovkoourn 

to substitute spacemen, aliens, extra- B rookliae, Masa 
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, , WASHINGTON. OCL 31— to tbetest 
-v-ftew weeks, there have been massive 
daxuQsttations in Europe against the 
: - ^tnp l a coaent of u,S. nuclear arms in 
■jfl* NATO countries to the 

T % S^tet SSJO missiles/ now targeted on 
. . every Western Eur o p ean cap i tal. - 
• ' Th e pes simistic -; view - of - these 
■, 1 tooopstratidtKS is that We are seeing a 
- repetitioabf the neut ralist agf pacifist 

- sentiment oHhe lS30*s. which for a 
«i»e b^ped paralyzeihe West tutd eo- 

.> eouraged Hiflerio«aJt World War IL 

’ ■ Tie optimistic view, favored by the 
.' Reagan Admfateantiot^ is that this is 
. merely a . troubling but a" passing - 
•. phase, organized by the young in Ed- 
•\ rope; and tocovtraged hy ihe Commit- 
nists todiv^ ^ Westei^ but 
^ipposed bytfee allied Gitfenimenls. ' 
Theguess bores that these demon-, 
straiioos^are more -complicated than 
• ' tlw: They are supported not orfy by;. 

the Qjrarmimsts^bur by the churches; 

. not only by. the young but by the oki, 

■; who have riuanories of both world 
wra; -'not ; merely by the longing for 
-peaoebmby-tbe elemental fear that. 

1 '• uacoiafaAta', atomic, weapons now 
threaten the human family and are too 
dangerous o> be left to the play of na- 
tional politics. ' 

The Reagan Administration de- 

- ■ plores these demonstrations against 
. ; its nuclear weapons policy in Europe, 

Jwtttis partly to blame. Ever sinceit 

■ ^ took over the White House, it has em- 
.' phased mflitary solutions to political | 
. ; problems, from El Salvador, to Egypt, 

Israel and Saudi Arabia, to Pakistan 
, : aqd Japan. • 

V -‘ Tbe Administratkm had its own rea- 
sons fer moving in this direction. The 

- . balance cd military power in the world 

- was.sbiftinglzoni Washington to Mos- 

- cow. Therefore it proposed that J50bfl- 
_* lion should be transferred from the so> 

; dal. services to the Pentagon; that 
; 'Federal budgets and taxes should be 
1 cattoencoura^more savings, tavest- 

• menti production and jobs. 

But these assumptions are now obvi- 

- otisly. In doubt. At home, the Adminis- 
tration is now. talking, not about tax 
mi* but about $80 b jUUaa . in tax in- 
creases over the next three years. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Donald T. 
Regan; ^acknowledging that a “bal- 
anced budget" .by 1984 is no longer 
“probable,” and the President himself 
has said that the nation is in an eco- 
nomic '‘‘recession. 1 ' 

Accordingly, the Presidratte now fa 
economic trouble here, and in even 
.. more serious trouble abroad. Thinking 
- primarily in military and free-enter- 
' .prise terms, be wants everybody to fi- 
nance morearms, and is scattering so- 
. pfakticared military weapons aH over 
the world, whQe reducing foreign eco- 
nomic aid below the G.N.P. level of 
most industrial countries. He’s also 

- tellingtbepoornatims to rely on free- 
enterprise, to poll themselves up by 
their own bootstraps, when they have 
no boots and nostras. 

■ So* pot surprisingly, there, are 
demonstrations in the streets in Ber- 

. Un, Bonn, Rome,and other European 
ca pitals against the militaristic em- 
i ■ phasis of American foreign policy on 
nuclear weapons, and if Mr. Reagan is 
. not careful, there may. very well be 
>. demonstrations in our own streets 
against the consequences of. his eco- - 
manic policies- - 

There ^therefore, a potential crisis 
. brewing; becauseEurope is misjndg- 


European public opinion. Europe is 
drifting inward neutralism and isola- 
tion. in the belief that it can leave the 
mintary' conflict to Washington and 
Moscow. But America, with an army 
in Europe, for over two, generations, is 
not likely to accept the demonstrations 
against its aid, without reverting to its 
own instinct tor, nationalism and isola- 
tton, which , is always fast under the 
surface In the American mind. 

The Reagan Administration has not 


WASHINGTON 

Echoes 
Of the 
1930’s? 

By James Reston 


been sensitive to the fundamental tend- 
encies in public opinion on the two conti- 
nents. It came into Washington with the 
conviction that after the defeat in Viet- 
nam and the disgrace of Watergate, the' 
nation and the alliance had gone slack, . 
and had to “shape up" to the challenge 
of Soviet power abroad and social wel- 
fare corruption at home. 

So Mr. Reagan has been very bold 
and in some ways successful He got 






WASHINGTON — Devotees of yoga 
recommend standing on one's head a 
few minutes every day. They say it 
provides a refreshing new view of the 
world. One way to defuse the holy-war 
spirit welling up around us is to stand 
on our heads and take an upside-down 
view of the so-called East-West strug- 
gle. 

U we look freshly, we can see that 
there are now not cne but two Commu- 
nist. Woes. One is led by Moscow, the 
other by Washington. 

There are now five Communist coun- 
tries that look, to us for protection: 
China, Poland, Pol Pot’s Cambodia, 
Somalia, and Yugoslavia. Moscow 
governs more than twice as many 
Communist states. But we, thanks to 
China, of course, have more than twice 
.as- many of the world's Communists 
under our wing. 

The United States has more than a 
hfflfnn Communists climbing onto its 

world’s Communists are now in our 
camp. 

The edges of these two blocs tend to 
be unstable. The latest switches were 
in the Horn of Africa. There, the Ethio- 
pian and the Sordalian Mantist-Lenin- 
ists are engaged in a game of musical 
chairs. The Ethiopians have switched 
their fealty to Moscow and the Soma- 
lians to Washington, but both remain 
“peoples' republics.” 

In the Far East, where Vietnam 
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his budget through the Congress, only 
to find that his budget cuts and tax 
cuts didn't balance his defense ex- 
penditures. He won the Awacs battle in 
the Congress, and can now send so- 
phisticated missiles to Saudi Arabia. 
But every “victory” seems to leave a 
drop of poison. 

The Reagan team was spectacularly 
successful, in winning votes for the 
Awacs deal. But. for example, they 
called on all the financial contributors 
to Senator Lloyd Bentsen of Texas, in 
the hope of persuading him to change 
his vote. He didn't switch, and he’s not 
Ukely to forget the pressure. * 

So the Reagan Administration is now 
celebrating its latest "victory," but the 
problems obviously remain. It is win- 
ning for the moment, but losing the con- 
fidence of the Congress and the country 
and the world, particularly on the ques- 
tion of atomic weapons. The President 
may be a “great communicator,” but 
he is communicating mainly a military 
confrontation with the Russians, .and 
this is what has brought the opposition 
into the streets of Europe. 


WASHINGTON — Exactly one day 
after its triumph In the U.S. Senate, 
Saudi Arabia raised the price of its oil 
by $2 a barrel and delighted the Libyans 
by curtailing production to keep world 
oil prices up. The U.S. motorist sud- 
denly discovered who would be paying 
for the missiles, bomb racks and Awacs 
in the greatest arms sale in history. 

Israel, which had given up its Sinai 
.oilfields six years ago in return for a 
written pledge from the U.S. not to 
deal with the P.L.O., now finds itself 
pressed three ways : 

1. The Future Military Threat. De- 
spite verbal assurances from Mr.- Rea- 
gan and his aides that Israel would 
mainta in its necessary “qualitative 
and quantitative edge," the fact is that 
the edge is being lost. 

Arab states are not only being mas- 
sively armed by the U.S., but will also 
buy from France and England; Libya 
is sending Soviet-made weapons to the 
P.L.O., and Saudi Arabia is reportedly 
financing Syrian purchase of Soviet 
arms. Israel cannot afford to match 
that combined buildup; even if it 
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Our Reds, and Theirs 


By I. F. Stone 


used to be Communist China’s buffer 
against United States power, China Is 
now the United States' biggest buffer 
against the Soviet Union, and Vietnam 
is the Soviet Union’s buffer against 
China, but none of them has changed 
ideologically. It’s hard to make holy 
war with any real passion when Com- 
munism and capitalism are both so 
flexible and* faithless in switching 
their bedfellows. 

Our Communist bloc is what invest- 
ment counselors call a diversified 
portfolio. The five Communist re- 
gimes in our bloc range from the 
world’s most admirable, in Poland, to 
the world’s most bloodthirsty, the fol- 
lowers of Cambodia’s Pol Pot — the Idi 
Amin of world' Communism. They sur- 
'vive only-along the ^Thai' ‘bbrderbut 
they sit ensconced as Kampuchea, 
with our fall diplomatic support, in the 
United Nations. 

Joining the United States' Commu- 
nist bloc is not tike joining the Roman 
Catholic Church. No conversion is re- 
quired. Yugoslavia, the first rebel 
against the Soviet bloc, has been under 
America’s wing for three decades. It is 
still a one-party Communist dictator- 
ship. 

We are more tolerant in our Commu- 


nist bloc than we are in our Free World 
bloc. If Poland were in Latin America, 
we would be nudging it toward a mili- 
tary dictatorship and a trade-union 
crackdown as in Argentina and Chile. 
We would be pleading the need to en- 
force “austerity” on a country that 
had been living beyond its means 
thanks to somewhere between 24 and 
27 billions in hard-currency loans. 

Except for the Soviet Union, no other 
Soviet country has been allowed to pile 
up a comparable debt to capitalism. 
As for Solidarity's right to strike 
against the Government, how United 
States air controllers must wish they 
were in Poland! There, Ronald Rea- 
gan would be on the picket line with 
them. 

China, the biggest Communist conn- 
try in our lap, remains as hostile to 
freedom of expression as were Mao’s 
China and Stalin’s Russia. The only 
difference is that its harder to find 
samizdat literature in China. 

United States treatment of the Com- 
munists in Moscow’s bloc is equally 
resistant to logical analysis. We have 
harsh trade embargos against Cuba 
and Vietnam while we give substantial 
trade and credit advantages to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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Israel 

After 

Awacs 

By William Safire 


could, our only reliable Mideast ally 
would have to turn its West Bank into a 
huge tank-and-plane parting lot. 

2. The Psychological Pressure. Sup- 
pressed during the Awacs debate was 
the Syrian victory in keeping Us mis- 
siles in Lebanon, helping make perma- 
nent its creeping annexation of Is- 
rael’s northern neighbor. America’s 
Habib mission, which probused Israel 
the restoration of the status quo ante. 
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On the other hand, we grant most-fa- 
vo red-nation treatment to Rumania 
and Hungary, along with Poland and 
China. Just why Rumania and Hun- 
gary are thus honored is not dear. 
Rumania internally is the most Stalin- 
ist Muscovite satellite while Hungary 
is the most "liberaL” 

The biggest anomaly is in our rela- 
tions with our No. 1 enemy. The ration- 
ale for the stepped-up arms race is 
that it will starve out the Soviet re- 
gime. Its people, so Ronald Reagan 
said the other day, are already “eating 
sawdust.'' Mr. Reagen forgot to men- 
tion that the sawdust was liberally en- - 
riched with American wheat and 
corn. 

Perhaps this has a hidden logic. Per- 
haps we keep the enemy alive because 
if the Soviet Union ever dropped dead 
of hunger, there would also be starva- 
tion here, though of another kind, in 
our military-industrial complex. Gen- 
eral Dynamics would fall dear out of 
' the bottom of the stock-market tables. 
What would the Pentagon do without 
Moscow? 

Our little fable, like Aesop’s, has its 
moral If we can get along so readily 
with so many varieties and million of 
Communists, do we have to fight — 
and spend ourselves — to death in a 
crazy arms race with the rest of them? 

capnigbteisu I. F. same 

I.F. Stone has been writing from 
Washington since 1940. 


has been a failure. We treat our re- 
straining of the Israelis as a great ac- - 
comp'ishment, hut the Arabs under 
the protection of a cease-fire know that 
they have inflicted a defeat on the 
Christians and Jews. The Israelis 
know that the Syrian missile triumph 
encourages radical Arabs. 

3. The Reagan Diplomatic 'Shift. 
Most dangerous of all is the apparent 
decision to make Saudi Arabia, rather 
than Egypt. America’s Arab linchpin. 
America’s sxleu acquiescence in the 
Saudi price hike and production cut is 
one signal. Another is the new respect 
being shown by Reagan aides to 
Prince Fahd’s plan, embraced by 
Yasir Arafat, to establish a P.L.O. 
state on the West Bank, divide Jerusa- 
lem, give up the Golan ami otherwise 
ensure the destruction of Israel. 

By “welcoming” the Fahd-Arafat 
proposals, Secretary Haig torpedoes 
the Camp David process. Why should 
any Palestinian Arab accept any au- 
tonomy deal worked mu by Egypt and 
Israel if the Americans are hinting at a 
much better deal available through 
the Saudis, who revile Camp David? 
The Reagan Saudis-first, Egyptians- 
second approach does not induce any 
Arab to fallow Egypt's lead tdward 
peace with Israel; on the contrary, the 
strange new policy rewards the rejec- 
tionists and forces Israel to rethink its 
riskiest commitments. 

In light of these new dangers, and 
after Mr. Reagan's unforgettably ma- 
lign news conference admonition not 
to seek to make U.S. policy, what 
should Israel do? 

First, it should resist its natural in- 
clination to react to the Syrian chal- 
lenge in Lebanon for at -least the next 
few weeks, or until Mr. Habib can test 
Saudi willingness to end its support of 
the Syrian takeover of that country. Is- 
rael should let the world know that 
frustration of the Habib mission by 
Syria is intolerable; the cease-fire is 
not a substitute far a solution. 

Next, it should explore the degree of 
substance in the promises of strategic 
cooperation with the U.S. Will the 
Americans position U.S. tanks and 
planes in Israel, or warehouses of Band- 
Aids? Is that talked-about squadron of 
F-15's for Israel, to equal the Saudi pur- 
chase, real or imagined? Is the coopera- 
tion between U.S. and Israeli arm - 2 d 
forces to be substantive or cosmetic? 

Finally, Israel should await clarifica- 
tion of Reagan Middle East policy be- 
fore making any further preparations to 
return the final quarter of the Sinai to 
Egypt If Mr. Reagan’s Saudi-first be- 
guilement continues to downgrade the 
Camp David accords, Israel would be 
foolish to hand over the last vestiges of 
its territorial security. Our State De- 
partment is aware that the Israeli Am- 
bassador, dismayed at Saudi ascend- 
ency at the expense of Camp David par- 
ticipants, is returning to Jerusalem this 
weekend to make such a wait-and-see 
recommendation to his Prime Minister. 

Now that Mr. Reagan has expended 
so much political capital demonstrat- 
ing his friendship to the Saudis, what 
should the President do? 

Before fear of U.S. irresolution 
freezes positions, he should unequivo- 
cally assert the primacy of Camp 
David as the only track to Arab- Israeli 
peace. He should immediately appoint 
Sol Unowitz to be our representative 
at the autonomy talks. He should take 
up former Prime Minister Rabin’s 
suggestion of Camp David II — a Rea- 
gan-Begin-Mubarak summit; joined 
by Jordan’s King Hussein. 

The Saudis, if they felt so inclined, 
could produce King Hussein. The Saa- 
dis could renew financial support of 
Egypt — which has been suspended 
since Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem — and 
direct a few U.S. motorists’ dollars to 
Palestinians willing to experiment 
with autonomy. If our delighted Saudi 
friends cannot or will not — then what 
was Ronald Reagan's glorious Awacs 
victory all about? 


Ronald Reagan is proving every day 
that his bite is worse than his bark. 

His warm and casual style meaner- 
izes voters who still don’t realize what 
hit them last January. What hit them 
was a harshly reactionary revolution 
that faraway fits the endearing image 
of "nice guy" Ronald Reagan. 

-While a bemused public and a lead- 
ertess Congress look on, foreign and 
domestic policies that are classic 
throwbacks to Hoover, Hanling, and 
McKinley are now being' locked into 
place — with a dash of secretive, im- 
perious Nixonism tossed in. 

President Reagan has substituted a 

mindless militarism for a foreign poli- 
cy, rattling areas from El Salvador to 
•• Saudi Arabia, frightening our friends 
from JapaH to West Germany. He pro. 
poses-a 50 percentincrease in ’’defense 
expenditures,’ ’ Much of ft will be dissi- 
pated in the sett-defeating spiral of an 
open-aided nuclear-arms race that 
.poses.agreiiter threat to our own inter- 
, nal and external security than afi the 


Communist propaganda that ever 
emanated from Moscow. 

Already, the cost oTReagan policies 
Is devastating to our country in eco- 
nomic strength, in diplomatic influ- 
ence, fa national security, in moral 
stature.' 

On the domestic front, needed budg- 
et-cutting has devolved into shameful 

budget-gutting. It affects the health, 
the safety, and the well-being of every 
American. Combined with skewed tax 
reductions favoring the rich, it has 
turned the war against poverty into a 
war against the poor. It is altering the 
retotionshto of government to the peo- 
ple and of the people to each other . 

Behind Ronald’s Reagan’s disarm- 
ing smile, the ethical role of American 
democracy as balancer of conflicting 
farcies is being coolly subverted. But 
somehow Mr. Reagan Is not held re- 
sponsible. 

A striking example of the contrast 
b e tween the President’s benign public 
image and the reality underneath lies 


The Reagan Hoax 


By John B, Oakes 


in the ongoing battle over protection of 
the country's natural resources. 

A clear two-thirds majority of the 
American public strongly desires to 
maintain present environmental legis- 
lation, says a recent New York 
Times/ CBS Poll. An astounding 45 
percent say that “continuing environ- 
mental improvements must be made 
regardless of cost." The latest Harris 
Poll reveals that 80 percent oppose any 
relaxation of the Clean Air Act. 

Yet the Times/CBS Poll also shows 
that half the public still trusts Mr. 
Reagan “to make the right kinds of 
decisions about the environment” — at 
the very moment that he has been 
doing everything possible to cut the 


heart out of the environmental protec- 
tive system (including the Clean Air 
Act) that the same public so enthusias- 
tically supports. He is widely per- 
ceived to be above — or beyond — the 
battle. In fact, he is central to 
it. 

Despite the image, Ronald Reagan 
has been a consistent enemy of natu- 
ral-resource and environmental pro- 
tection. His grossly disproportionate 
cut of 50 percent from the environmen- 
tal budget included a proposed 90 per- 
cent wipe-out of funds for acquiring 
new part lands, a 70 percent cut in 
solar energy research and conserva- 
tion (contrasted with a 35 percent rise 
in nuclear subsidies), an 85 percent re- 


duction for coastal-zone management. 

At the same time, 54.2 billion in 
“water-resource” projects, including 
some of the most environmentally de- 
structive political payoffs fa American 
history, remain virtually unscathed. 
Mr. Reagan, whom half the American 
people still “trust” to make the right 
kinds of environmental decisions, was 
willing to go to the mat with Congress 
to cut food stamps, school lunches, 
education, Medicaid. But Mr. Reagan 
was rat willing to disturb notorious 
sinkholes of waste, especially in his 
Southern and Western political bas- 
tions. 

The President’s unspoken animus 
against the environment operates not 
only via the budget. It takes on tm- 
' mediate life in internal orders, admin- 
istrative regulations, appointments 
and firings already executed by such 
“fronts" as Secretary of the Interior 
James G. Watt and Environmental 
Protection Administrator Anne M. 
Gorsuch. 


Mr. Watt has been busily torpedoing 
his department's environmental-pro- 
tection function, such as strip-mining 
control, with Mr. Reagan's "frill ap- 
proval." Mrs. Gorsuch is in effect dis- 
mantling the E.P.A., making it impos- 
sible to administer the antipollution 
and toxic-substance-control laws it 
was designed to oversee. Her propos- 
als for a cut-rate Clean Air Act are a 
guarantee of dirtier air. 

Senator Robert T. Stafford, Republi- 
can of Vermont, remarked a few days 
ago: "To make these laws unenforce- 
able because of a de facto repeal 
achieved through cuts in money and 
personnel would be t.< perpetrate a 
cruel hoax an the American people.” 

That is precisely what “good guy” 
Reagan is doing, right across the 
board. The question is: How long will 
the American people continue to be 
hoaxed? 

John B. Oakes is the former Senior 
- Editor of The New York Times. 


WASHINGTONr- The mandarins of 
American science frequently portray 
' their profession as a starveling, a vic- 
tim erf parsimony that Is squandering 
an indispensable national asset. Yet fa 
recent weeks, American scientists 
continued their long domination of the , 
most severely judged symbol of scien- 
tific prowess, the Nobel Prize. Five 
. were among eight researchers sharing 
the I98i prize* to physics, ^ ^ chemistry, 
and physiology dr medicine. Every 
year - since I960, Americans have 
shared or exclusively received at least 
one of the science prizes; fa seven of 
the last 20 years, Americans were win- 
ners in all three categories. 

The ahu nd 11 "** of home-grown 
Nobel laureates refutes the contention 
that our science is riding high on refu- 
gee superstars, as .it once did. The 
length of the winning streak, and the 
relative youth of many of the recent re- 
cipients, also takes care^of the'argu- 
mehi that the awards do not reflect 
present-day scientific strength. The 
Nobels demonstrate the reality of a na- 
tional scientific enterprise that b ex- 
traordinary toils scope and quality. 

Why, then, do the Ugh councils of 


science regularly teem with lugubri- 
ous reports and prophecies, as they did 
again last week in a crisis-mood meet- 
ing here at the high temple of basic sci- 
eoce. the National Acaddmy of Sci- 
ences ? Called fa response to the Ad- 
ministration's latest budget-pruning, 
the meeting was similar to mood to a 
1968 conference, “The Crisis in Ameri- 
can Science," sponsored by the New 
York Academy of Sciences. In the 
years between the two wake-like gath- 
erings, various luminaries of science 
have persisted with the dour pro- 
nouncements. Three years ago. for ex- 
ample, Jerome B. Wiesner, then presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, performed last rites over 
the srience-and-Goveniment relation- 
ship, proclaiming that “it has begun to 
deteriorate and come apart” Predic- 
tions pf an end to our scientific su- 
premacy have proliferated like labo- 
ratory mice. Just last year. Philip 
Handler, since retired from the presi- 
dency of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. warned that if Washington did 
not pour on the money, Japan, West 
Germany, France, and the Soviet 
Union might overtake us in science. 


Poor, Starving Science 


By Daniel S. Greenberg 


Whatever the problems of American 
research, the passed-over fact Is that, 
by the measure of what is going on ixr 
the rest of the scientific world, money 
isperhaps the least of them —a reality 
difficult to grasp because of the scien- 
tists’ incessant public anguishing over 
funds. According to George N. Carlson 


\ 
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of the Treasury Department’s Office 
of International Tax Affairs, “the 
United States spends more on [re- 
search and development] than any 
other country in the world, and more 
than Frahce, West Germany, Japan 
and the United Kingdom combined." 
True, we outspend them on military 
research of negligible commercial 
value, but we also outspend (hem on 
civilian research. 

Since 1971 , annual Federal appropri- 




atioos for research and development 
have risen from $14.9 billion to nearly 
$40 billion, while industry’s awn spend- 
ing has roughly matched that in- 
crease. This growth kept ahead of 
inflation by a modest 2 percent; none- 
theless,' it kept ahead. 

Academic laboratories fared rela- 
tively well in the inflation-ridden 
1970’s, with 1975-79 "real” growth 
amounting to 7 percent annually. . In 
1971, Federal agencies awarded uni- 
versities $1.6 billion tor science; the 
current figure is nearly $5 billion, of 
which great chunks go to Nobel-win- 
ning institutions. For example, Stan- 
ford University, with 10 laureates on 
its faculty, ranked third in Federal re- 
search funds for academe last year, 

with $93 million. 

While the Administration has mind- 
lessly eviscerated the space sciences 
and vindictively cut the social sciences, 
its scientific illiteracy did not extend to 
the point of endangering the so-called 
hard sciences, for even the Reaganites 
realize that these are necessary for a 
high-technology nation. Colossal sums 
remain available for science, regard- 
less of the clamor for more. 


Rather than carrying on with 
crybaby tactics, the science Establish- 
ment should cease shunning sensible 
calls for cost-saving cooperation with 
Europe and Japan. It should also 
recog n ize the truth of a seeming blas- 
phemy uttered by its best friend in the 
Administration, the President’s sci- 
ence adviser, George A. Keyworth, a 
late appointee to the White House 
staff. More doesn’t mean better, he 
said at the Academy meeting here, 
adding that the boom days of space- 
age spending led to a "continuing 
tolerance for mediocrity and less em- 
phasis on excellence." 

But. scientific leaders are unembar- 
rassed by the incongruity between 
their gloom and the nation's brilliant 
scientific performance. One gets the 
feeling that many scientific elders 
long for the old days of unrestrained 
growth when, borrowing from the 
.whisky ad, researchers would wise- 
crack: "As long as you're up, get me a 
grant." 

Daniel S. Greenberg is editor and pub- 
lisher of a newsletter, Science & Gov- 
ernment Report. 
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By MK3HK0 KAKUTANI 


N ear the beginning of Ronald 
Harwood’s new play “The 
Dresser.” a small crisis 
erupts between Sir. an 
aging actor played by Paul 
Regers; and his valet, a fussy young 
man named Norman played by Tom 
Courtenay. Ill, distracted, and weary 
of performing, night after night, year 
after year. Sir is reluctant to go on 
stage again. It is England in January 
of 1942, and outside the theater, the dis- 
tant rumblings of German air-raids 
are heard. 

“What play is it tonight?” the old 
actor absent-mindedly asks, wonder- 
ing which of his repertory of roles he is 
to perform. 

“ ‘King Lear,’ Sir,” says Norman. 
Sir, who regards that play as “the 
severest test known to an actor,” 
reacts to the information with some- 
thing approaching horror. His re- 
sponse is a single word — “Impossi- 
ble.” 

Sir, of course, eventually does go on, 
and as “The Dresser*’ — whose open- 
ing here has been delayed by a Great 
the Brooks Atkinson — proceeds to Its 
end, the fictional actor’s production 
also progresses to its sad and terrible 
conclusion. Shakespeare’s famous 
tragedy, however, is not just another 


‘Why has Lear defeated so many gifted 
actors? Why has Sheakespeare’s vision 
eluded so many directors in this play?’ 


play within a {day; rather, it serves, as 
Mr. Harwood points out, as a kind of 
“mirror image” of ids own drama. 

As a parable of “unaccommodated 
man,”, "Lear" provides, a monumen- 
tal back&op which. Mr. Har- 

wood's characters enact their own at- 
tempts to matter in a world filled with 
cruelty and death. The storm against 
which Lear rages is echoed by the 
sounds of World War 11; and the mad- 
ness of Shakespeare’s long, “more 
.Signed against than s inning ," finds re- 
flection in Sir’s own anxieties and 


seen since I have been privileged to 
write for The Sunday Times.” 

Certainly Lear rem ains one of the 
theater’s most challenging roles, and 
it seems altogether fitting that Mr. 
Hiuwopd’s aging actor should be seep 
performing the' part) for it has triidr-- 
tionaHy signified the culmination of a 
mature career. It has been attempted 
fay virtually every major classical 
actor of this century including Lau- 
rence Olivier, Paul Scofield. Charles 
Laughton, Louis Calhern, Morris Car- 
novsky, Michael Redgrave and James 



The late Donald Wolfit, above, may have been the 
greatest Lear of modem times. At right, Edwin 
Forrest as Lear in a 19th-century production. 


doubts — save for the company of their 
Fools, they are both old men. raging 
alone against the darkness and the 
night. 

For Mr. Harwood, the sense of loss 
emphasized by “Lear’s” last lines — - 
“The oldest hath borne most: we that 
are young/ Shall never see so much, 
nor live so king” — was central to 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, and his own 
play conveys a similar feeling. Sir is 
not only an old man. wasted by the 
years, but he is also a represe n tative 
of a now vanished theatrical tradition 
—he is an actor-manager, one of those 
prodigiously energetic men who used 
to tour the provinces of England, fi- 
nancing, producing, directing and 
starring in their own company's reper- 
tory of classics. Mr. Harwood’s knowl- 
edge or this tradition came first-hand: 
from 1953 to 1959 be worked for the 
British actor-manager Sir Donald 
Wolfit. 

Although the playwright takes pains 
to point out that “Sir is not Donald 
Wolfit,” that "Norman’s relationship 
with Sir is not mine with Wolfit,” he 
does acknowledge that his friendship 
with the actor served as Inspiration for 


Earl Jones. More recently, Richard 
Button has announced his ambition to 
{day the role — “I've known the lines 
since I was U,” he said once, “it’s a 
waste not to {day him” — and a few 
years ago John Gielgud calked of cajv 
pmg his Shakespearian repertory by 
doing Lear at-the National Theater; he 

later abandoned those plans, saying he 
was "frightened of not being up to” its 
exhausting physical demands. 

MT. Gielgud, of course, had already 
played Lear several times, with both 
triumphant and disastrous results: his 
1955 appearance in a production de- 
signed by Isamu Noguchi, he later ac- 
knowledged, * 'was rather a disaster” ; 
but his 1940 performance at the Old Vic 
was bailed by The Times of hooded as 
charting “with brilliant exactness 
Lear’s progress from worldly to spirit- 
ual authority.” Rehearsals for this 
same production, however, got off to a 
considerably less auspicious start. 
Following Mr. Gielgud’s initial read- . 
ing, the critic Harley Granville-Bark- y f 
er, who was acting as a consultant on 
the show, turned to the actor and de- 
clared. “You read exactly two lines 
correctly. Now well begin to work. 
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Shakespeare’s Lear 
Animates New Play 


the play. Indeed several pointed paral- 
lels exist: like Sir, Wolfit imparted to 
his roles a kind of grand, old-fashioned 
passion; like Sir, he toured England 
during the war, bringing Shakespeare 
to the provinces; and like Sir, he con- 
sidered Lear to be his greatest role. He 
played Lear, Mr. Harwood recalls, 
“not as a king in the romantic sense, 
but as a kind of barbaric chieftan. He 
bad something of the Elizabethan ap- 
proach — it was raw and savage.” 
Though less well known in the U.S. 
— American audiences are probably 
most familiar with his film appear- 
ances in “Room at the Top” and 
“Lawrence of Arabia” — Wolfit was 
widely acclaimed in England for his 
masterful portrayal of Shakespeare’s 
aging king. Reviewing his 1944 London 
performance. The Sunday Times’s 
longtime critic James Agate began by 
describing the qualities an audience 
expects of the role. “First majesty,” 
he wrote. “Second, the quality Blake 
would have recognized as moral gran- 
deur. Third, mind. Fourth, he must be 
a man, and what is more, a kiwg in 
ruins. There must be enough voice to 
dominate the thunder, and yet it must 
bea spent voice ... Mr. Wolfit bad and 
was all the things we demand, and 
created the impression Lear calls for. 

I say deliberately that his perform- 
ance on Wednesday was the greatest 
piece of Shakespearian acting I have 
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Paul Rogers, right* as an aging actor playing King Lear, 
Ronald Harwood’s "The Dresser,” at the Brooks Atkinson. 
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Lear is an oak and you are an ash . ” 

Mr. Gielgud, clearly, was not alone 
in his difficulties with the part. Louis 
Calhem’s appearance in the role in 
1940 elicited George Jean Nathan's re- 
mark that the actor “doesn’t seem to 
know whether he’s Lear or Lahr,” and 
Laurence Olivier's 1946 attempt to in- 
vest die long with a measure of ironic 
humor was similarly criticized for its 
failure to achieve a necessary gran- 
deur. Writing of his performance, Rob- 
ert Speaigbt, British drama critic for 
The Shakespeare Quarterly, wrote, 
“one missed the surge and thunder of 
the Odyssey* which is never far below 
the surface of this Homeric play.” 

• Orson Welles’s 1956 production 
lasted all of 27 performances at the 
New York City Center, and Charles 
Laughton’s 1969 portrayal, which at- 
tempted to turn Lear into a modern 
and sympathetic anti-hero, proved 
even less convincing. He looked, wrote 
■WrAr DdrlingtoS hTTfle New York 
Times, like a “funny old Father 
Christmas in a white nightgown, mild 
and chubby, looking forward to a party 
where he is to give away the 
presents.” 

The failure of so many distinguished 
actors to distinguish themselves in 
“Lear” has long since become a part 
of theatrical history, and it haunts all 
further actors and directors who un- 
dertake it. The late Kenneth Tynan 
called the play “a labyrinthian cita- 
del, all but impregnable,” and Peter 
Brook, preparing to stage the play 
with Paul Scofield in the title role, 
went so far as to declare it, “a moun- 
tain whose summit had never been 
reached." 

Such observations are hardly new. 
During the 19th century, even the 
great tragedian Edmund Kean did not 
measure up to the play — or so thought 
William Hazlirt. There is something in 
the “gigantic, outspread sorrows of 
Lear," the essayist wrote in a review 
of Kean’s 1820 performance, "that 
seems to elude his grasp, and baffle 
his attempts at comprehension . . . 
[Lear] stands a proud monument, in 
the gap of nature, over barbarous cru- 
elty and filial ingratitude . . . there are 
pieces of ancient granite that turn the 
edge of any modern chisel : so perhaps 
the genius of no living actor can be ex 
pected to cope with Lear. Mr. Kean 
chipped off a bit of the character here 
and there: but he did not pierce the 
solid substance, nor move the entire 
mass.” 

What is it about Lear that has de- 


feated so many gifted actors? Why has 
Shakespeare’s poetry and vision 
eluded so many directors in this 
particular play? Exactly what gave’ 
rise to the popular notion that the play 
is actually unactable? Perhaps more 
than any other Shakespeare play, 
“Lear” requires a grand poetic vision 
and an awareness of its mythic and 
symbolic levels, for the work is, in 
part, a parable of man confron ting na- 
ture and man confronting the terrors 
of death and loss. Such matters, of 
course, tend to lend themselves to 
great histrionics, and in the hands of 
some actors also lead to overacting 
and a kind Of Willful hammlnoy; To 
also make Lear a believable human 
being, an old man turned out of doors 
by his children, calls for a kind of deli- 
cate balance. It is, says Mr. Harwood, 
“the greatest test of an actor’s gift: his 1 

technique, insights, imagination 

everything.” 

the 

reasons for the play’s difficulty as well 


— reasons, ranging from philosophic 
repudiation of its tragic vision to prob- 
lems with its dramatic structure. 
These reasons, curiously $nough» <fif- 
fer from generation to generation, for 
they are rooted in audiences’ evolving 
views of the wmM as w^ as changing 
conventions within thetheateritself- 

Probably written, in late 1605 or 1606 

— scholars are - uncertqfa) — “King 
Lear” was based on an old folk tale 
about a man named Lear and Us 
daughters that had 
through the Middle 
alssance by such writ 
of Monmouth and Hoiinsbed. The 
tragic ending, the Gloucester subplot, 
Lear’s madness, and the role of the 
Fool — these additions were made by 
Shakespeare, and they would also 
prove to be aspects of the play which, 
some later critics would argue, made 
Che drama moredtfflcult to stage^ 

On his part, Laurqnce Olivier argues 
tlfit qZn actor needs a certafo maturity" 
to play the role. “When you’re 60, you 
can't do Romeo without looking foci*' 


ish/’hesaid once; Vbutyoucanstfll do. 
Lear flatter than bef ore,because at 
30qrsoyou can only imagfoethesttua- 


i passed down 
:and the Ren- 
as Geoffrey 


shrinks, an&ypu adjust to it, giv&g to 
agewhatyou couldn’t gfvetayoutb.” ; 

John GWgxKL too, admowledged 
that he had been too young, when he 
first tried Lear at the age of 27: VI vyas - 
- wbofly inadequate in the storm scenes, 
having neither the Voice nor the pity- : 
sique for them.* ’ he recalled once. 
"Lear has to be thestorm, but 1 could 
.do no more than shout against the ■ 
tbundersheeL” ; ■ 

. To find a balance in performance be- 
t wee n age and , physical strength, to. 
portray an old man in dediae who has ) 
the powertosbout down astorm—tWi 
remains one problem with Lear that 
no change in philosophical interpreter 
tion or - staging $tyleCan circumvent. 
And tftfs, in the end, is perhaps what fi- . 
nally makes Lear.as Sirsays in “The 

Dresser, vftfce seferesttes t torim 
an actor,” as wdl as: “the greatest 1 
tragedy in our language.” 
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By JUDY SIEGEL / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


THE DONATION of funds to Israel 
by Jews, who were, born after the 
state was -founded cannot be taken 
. for granted, said a number of partic- 
pants in the 1981 president's Mis- 
sion of-.-. Keren Hayesod-Uniled 
Israel Appeal. ■ ' " 

Seiwyn Jacobson, an energetic 
Zionist from Port ElizabethTn South 
Africa who owns a large dothing 
manufacturing firm, finds that it is 
difficult to get young Jews in the 
community interested in Israel' 
whether to settle, visit or donate. 
“They say: ‘Israel is there. So what's 
the problem? We want. to enjoy our 
lives. Israelis may have it tough, but 
so do lots of people/" • . 

As in other Ettaspora Jewish com- 
munities, there are perennial argu- 
ments how much, money to send to 
Israel and how much to keep for 
local nee^ls. In the past year or so. 
says Jacobson, there has been an 
upsurge ofinterest in Jewish educa- 
tion'. The rtasoti is twofold: parents, 
worry about deteriorating levels in' 
government schools-'and -they also 
wony about Jewish, identity. 

Jewish schools jn South Africa, 
including in Port Elizabeth, where 
there are 700 Jewish families, have 
many more applicants than they can 
handle, -he sai^JQ^.youn&c^^^cu^, 
participant first became acttfe' ?n 
J ew ish "f uii dr raising byraising 
money Jot the Jewish school ini his 
city that' his three daughters attend. 

* Despite worries over the fund- 
raising potential of the young 
generation, Jacobson is proud to 
report that South Africa has surpas- 
sed Cheat Britain by becoming the 
second- biggest Keren H ayes od 
giver, after Canada: Port Elizabeth 
raised over 57-50,000 last year — 44 
per cent higher -than the previous 
year. '■■■ 

JACOBSON, who "would be Very 
pleased*’ if his daughters were ip 
come/ on aliya, thinks- that : most 


young South African Jews don't ap- 
preciate the life in Israel and the 
needs of its people. While enjoying 
.' the mission, along with the 200 
other participants, Jacobson would 
have liked fewer meetings with 
political leaders and fewer visits to 
settlements (“one settlement is real- 
ly a lot like another") and more 
time meeting Israeli soldiers and 
touring youth villages. A trip to the 
Jabotinsky youth village on a 
previous trip, he said, made an un- 
forgettable impression on him. 

Waiter Sulke, a reserved business- 
man who is chairman of Zung Fu, a 
group of companies that sells cars 
and ships among other things. 
~ comes from a much smaller com- 
munity. 

Born in Germany. Sulke look 

- refuge in England during the 
Holocaust and settled in Hong 
Kong in 1949. Today, there are 100 
Jewish families whose permanent 
address is in Hong Kong, only about 

- 30 . per cent of them Sephardi, a 
remnant of the dominant Sephardi 
population before the war. There is 
also a floating population of 
businessmen who spend some time 

. on the island. About one-third of 
-the businessmen - are Israelis. It's 
almost impossible to get donations 
=lfeom flflJB^Jaid Stffcer. ffEtitfr fcc l 
they, pay enough in taxes to Israel.", 

' Since many of the Hong Kong 
Jews are Holocaust survivors. Sulke 
—'who had two terms as campaign 
chairman -- and his colleagues 
don't have to convince them to give 
to Keren Hayesod. “It's a matter of 
how much.” Still, it is difficult to 
‘ ask for money, he adds, “since 
. everyone has other places to give 
their money to." 

U is difficult to get kosher food in 
■ Hong Kong, and there is only a Sun- 
’ day school, since there are not 
enough youngsters among the 100 
permanent families. But there is a 
young and dynamic Sephardi rabbi. 
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Show how good a driver you are. 

IGOOD DRIVING is a habit 


DIFFERENT PARTS of this 
country vary in their weather, but it 
can be said that November is the 
beginning of Israel’s cold season. 
This month sees the first true down- 
pours, which provide long-awaited 
moisture to forests and pastures 
everywhere, except for a few places 
in the extreme south. These ruins 
are unlike the short first showers of 
October, which only refresh plants 
and removed dirt, from their 
foliage. They soak the thirsty 
ground and help myriads of wild 
plant seeds to germinate. Their 
beneficial influence also leads to the 
appearance of foliage from bulbs 
snag in the ground — cyclamen < 
ranunculi, anemones, nurcissi. 
grape hyacinths, irises and many, 
many others. 

But these heavy rains can also be 
expected to turn a garden 'into a 
muddy mess, to break stems and 
blow down your climbers. This -is 
the time for more than an ounce bf 
prevention. Where possible, raise 
flower and vegetable beds with soil 
additions so they are 10-12 cm. 
above ground level. Dig trenches to 
drain ofT excess water. They should 
have a slight decline in the direction 
of a natural or artificial drainage 
way. Large fiat stones or discarded 
tiles on garden beds make it. possi- 
ble to move around in the garden, 
even after a heavy rain, without dir- 
tying your boots. 

Consider with care all high- 
growing plants likely to be'damaged 
by wind or rain. Check, and 
strengthen where needed, the 
means used to tie up climbers. Fal- 
len leaves and pine needles need to 
be raked away — and conserved as 
mulch material or as an addition to 
the compost heap. Dry leaves make 
the best compost in a relatively 
short time. 

LATE AUTUMN of course is also 
the season when many plants 
change the colour of their foliage. 
Some maples, for example, go a 
brilliant red, as does the Virginia 
creeper (a mpelopsis), a popular wall 
climber in this country. The dark 
green upper leaves of the poinsetlia 
or Christmas star. Euphorbia 
pulcherrima turn carmine in 
December. Kochia scoparia. pop- 
ularly known as summer cypress or 
Mexican fire bush changes colour 
all over, becoming red and later 
yellowish-brown-. 

These fall colours are beautiful to 
look at, but there is also something 
perennially mysterious about them, 
too. Why do leaves change colour? 
It is a question children often ask, 
and parents usually fail to answer. 

Leaves contain chlorophyll. 


Ready for 
the rains 


GARDENER'S CORNER/Watter Frankl 
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This stylized illustration of Cyclamen bipenninum J lore cameo 
originally appeared in a book written in the I7th century by Abraham 
Mqnting, an instructor of botany and medicine. 


which accounts for their green 
colour, but they also contain pig- 
ments known as carotenoids, which 
give the carrot its colour. In sum- 
mer, the yellow, red or orange of 
these pigments is masked by 
chlorophyll, which is actually im- 
portant to plants as a catalyst, 
enabling them to manufacture sugar 




Do-it-yourself 

dressings 


BACK TO SCRATCH/ Phyllis Glazer 


SALAD DRESSINGS, dips, sauce 
mixes and mixes for soups, main 
dishes and desserts — • they .make 
them, because we buy them. And 
we fill our children with them in the 
name of convenience. The food in- 
dustry barrages the consumer with 
easy this and pre-mixed so and so, 
and yet more and more substances 
in our diet are being related to our 
increasing ills. 

It doesn't take that much more 
lime and effort to make many 
products from scratch and so avoid 
the artificial colours, flavourings 
preservatives and frequently high 
quantities of sugar or salt mixes 
contain. Consumer boycott is the 
only way to show the food industry 
.people that you can catch more flies 
with honey than with sorbital. 

BLENDER MAYONNAISE 

All types of mayonnaise in Israel 
contain artificial preservatives. 
While this mayonnaise may not be 
as special as the hand-beaten kind, 
it’s still tasty and keeps in the 
refrigerator two to three weeks if 
.well covered. This recipe makes H* 
cups. 

I egg ■ 

1 tsp mustard ponder 

5 cups oil (or part olive oil) 

2 tbsp. lemon kuice 

Place egg, mustard, salt and pep- 
per in blender with A cup oil. Blend 
at high speed until well mixed. 
While blender is running, slowly 
add A cup oil. You may need to 
scrape down the sides of the blender 
with a rubber spatula. When (his 
mixture is well blended, add lemon 
juice and blend again. Then slowly 
add the rest of the oil. 

ROOUEFORT DRESSING 

f*» cup) 

A cup yoghurt or eshel 

3 tbsp. (or more ) Roquefort cheese, 
crumbled 

14 tsp. kmon juice 


Stir all ingredients together and 
chill to blend flavours. 

AMERICAN FRENCH 
DRESSING 
{\A cups) 

V* cup vinegar 
A cup tomato pice 
Y* cup oil 

garlic powder, basil, oregano 
Shake all ingredients together in a 
small jar. Season to taste. To make a 
small amount use: I tbsp. vinegar, 2 
tsp. juice, 3 tbsp. oil. 

BUTTERMILK DRESSING 

[A cup) 

A cup buttermilk 

1 tsp. lemon pice ■ 

V* tsp. soy sauce 

A tsp. marjoram 
A tsp. oregano 
dash cumin and cayenne 
salt to taste 

Whip all ingredients in a blender. 
Substitute yogurt for buttermilk if 
desired. 

BUTTERMILK DRESSING U 

A cup buttermilk 

2 scallions, chopped 
Acup chopped fresh parsley 
I tsp. lemon pice 

dash tarragon 

dash garlic powder ( or i clove garlic), 
optional 

Whip all ingredients together in 
blender and chill to blend flavours. 
(Yogurt may be substituted for but- 
termilk). 

CHINESE MUSTARD SAUCE 
The colder it gels, the spicier it 
gets. 

.2 tbsp. mustard powder 
4 tbsp. water 
A tsp. rinegar ■ 
dash salt 

Mix mustard with 114 tbsp. 
water. Add vinegar and rest of 
water gradually, mixing well. Store 
covered in refrigerator. 


and starch in their leaves. 

In the fall, as the period of 
daylight and the temperature 
change, leaves stop making food for 
the plant. The green chlorophyll 
breaks down, and the yellowish pig- 
ments are unmasked. Changes in 
the weather also produce entirely 
new pigments, in leaves, varying 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
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THOUGH MAESTRO Mehta 
knew nothing about the pending an- 
nouncement that came after the 
concert at a reception, appointing 
him musical director of the IPO for 
life, he seemed in a truly exuberant 
mood all evening. He conducted the 
waltzes, polkas and opening over- 
ture in highest spirits, enjoying 
himself, it seemed, tremendously. 
However the waltzes, especially the 


from yellow to orange, red and pur- 
ple. In fact, varying amounts of 
sunlight will produce different 
colours in leaves of the same plant. 
For example, leaves in direct siin 
may form anthocynanin, using the 
sugar they contain, and turn a bril- 
liant red, whil.e those in the shade, 
which produce little, of no sugar, 
turn yellow. 

The Judas tree ( Cercis sili - 
quasirum, calil hahoresh in Hebrew) 
beautifies many public parks and 
private gardens in spring with 
myriads of purplish flowers before 
even a single green leaf appears on 
its branches. Now, before it drops 
its foliage entirely, this tree turns 
yellow and later becomes greyish- 
brown. The browns and bronzes 
that appear in other trees, such as 
opks and maples, are the result of a 
mixing of chlorophyll and other leaf 
pigments. Though science tells us 
how leaves turn colour, the explana- 
tion seems to lack something, and 
you feel that Mother Nature still has 
her mysteries. “Last chance," the 
change in the weather should be tel- 
ling you, for planting spring bulb 
flowers and lilies. A recent visit to 
most of the seed shops in Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem that self bulbs dis- 
couraged this gardener. Only in a 
single shop in Tel Aviv were there 
first-class tulip bulbs, and these 
were exorbitant at IS 10 each. A 
classified top quality tulip bulb 
should have a circumference of 14 
cm. Those being offered in all Tel 
Aviv shops and' at Jerusalem seed 
shops and nurseries look like 
second-class goods or worse, 
although they are marketed in tran- 
sparent plastic bags boasting 
coloured pictures of first-class tulip 
flowers. These range in cost from IS 
4-7 each. Whoever is to blame for 
this bluff, the loser is the amateur 
gardener who pays through the nose 
for inferior bulbs. 

The cheapest bulbs are those of 
the paperwhite narcissus. Plant now 
or put them in a saucer (no drainage 
hole' needed) on a small heap of 
gravel, golan pebbles. glajs-beads or 
marbles. If kept permanently moist 
and in light, they will soon show 
decorative foliage and bloom - in 
mid-winter. 

Lift all tubers of faded dahlias 
and diy them on a shelf where no 
moisture will reach them. Clean and 
divide them later and then store in a 
cool, dry place in dry sand, peat or 
sawdust To avoid fungus diseases, 
dust the tubers before storing with 
sulphur power. Fading canna lilies 
must not be extracted from the soil. 
Cut them down to ground level and 
put some mulch around them but 
without covering them. 


Exuberant 

Mehta 

MUSIC 


Kmserwaltzer. lacked much of the 
lightness and- geniality that make 
them so agreeable. Between the 
opening overture and the closing 
dances, Mehta inserted two Russian 
pieces, Glierc’s horn concerto 
(composed in 1950) and 
Shostakovich’s rather well-known 
concerto for piano and trumpet. 
The Gliere was an IPO first perfor- 
mance we would gladly have 


■ Potted coleus plants, as well as 
sensitive cacti and other less hardy 
plants should be brought indoors for 
the winter. This is especially recom- 
mended for rubber trees (ficus), 
crotons, dieffenbachias and 
pothoses. These plants should be 
watered only occasionally, if at all, 
during their winter period of dor- 
man ce. Never place them near a 
radiator or other heal source. Spray 
them twice a week with lukewarm 
tap water. 

There is still time to fill your gar- 
den with the seeds of sweet .peas or 
plants of such flowers as annual 
phlox, petunia, pansy, daisy (bell is), 
snapdragon, godetia, clarkia, calen- 
dula, delphinium, stocks, wall- 
flower, alyssum or whatever else 
your nurseryman has to offer. 

Begonia and gloxinia tubers 
grown outdoors should be removed 
from flower pots or other containers 
and store them for winter like tbe 
tubers of dahlias. Use cut or fallen 
tree branches as windbreaks where 
danger spots make this obligatory. 

In well-prepared — deeply dug 
and manured — raised vegetable 
beds, you can still sow onion 
bulblets and seeds of radishes, peas 
and broad beans. Little cabbages 
and lettuce plants may also be set 
out in raised beds. 

Another timely project is an 
‘ earthworm farm. These friends of 
the gardener can save you much of 
the cost of fertilizers. There is 
nothing more beneficial to the gar- 
den than the organic manure 
produced by earthworms. 

Dig holes 15-20 cm. deep in 
plantless spots in the back of your 
garden and fill them with dry leaves. 
Cover thinly with light soil so rain 
will penetrate easily and attract the 
worms. Put a stick into each “worm 
factory*' and collect the con- 
centrated organic plant food in ear- 
ly spring. 

SOON AFTER the first rains, when 
the first protected pink flowers of 
wild cyclamen beautify our woods, 
the show windows of florists will be 
decorated with the cultivated Per- 
sian cyclamen. Nearly all flower- 
lovers are acquainted with this love- 
ly plant, whose long-lasting blooms 
look like bright butterflies that have 
alighted on the plant's stems. Snowy 
white, or pink, red, lavender, purple 
or striped, these blossoms come 
forth for an impressive period from 
early winter through spring, 
sometimes yielding a show that lasts 
six or seven months. My next 
column will provide ti\je particulars 
about growing this delightful house 
plant. 


forgone, incredibly bad music badly 
playdi- Tme.-^the solo- part is ex- 
tremely demanding, and one tends 
to treat a homist with leniency and 
consideration. But Rimon's solo 
part, besides being technically in- 
adequate, did not even give the 
melody a clear outline. Phrasing 
was confused and formless; even 
sustained notes did not achieve any 
nice sound quality. The other con- 
certo fared well. Pianist Rub- 
Steiner, after a weak first move- 
ment, unproved steadily, gaining in 
confidence and credibility. Tbe last 
three movements were played in a 
nicely relaxed, seemingly effortless 
and joyous manner. Trumpeter 
Eshed tackled his part flawlessly. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 
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^^TOURISTS ARE INVITED 
Itt-pJJJ to an EVENING OF 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
on all aspects of living and banking in Israel 
Tonight. Monday. November 2. 1981. at 9:00 p.m. 
at the Plaza Hotel, Jerusalem 
Documentary film in English 
Refreshments 
Sponsored by 


Tour Va'aieti 
W.Z.O. Ali'vah 
and Absorption Dipt. 

5. Ben Yehuda Sl- 

Jenreaiem 

Tel. 02- 83925 T 


)) ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT BANK 


Clal Centre, Jerusalem 








PROPERTY s BUILDING CORP. LTD. 


NOTICE REGARDING THE 
PUBLICATION OF A PROSPECTUS 

Notice is hereby given that a Prospectus has been published, offering the following secunties; 

5.363.456 Ord Registered shares of IS t par value each 
1.340.864 Warrant letters (Senes *C1 

RIGHTS OFFERING 

1 306 364 units of four shares of IS 1 par value each and one Warrant Letter (Senes ”C") at an issue price of IS 47 
per unit, this being IS 10 per share (1000%) and IS 7 per Warrant Letter. Each Warrant letter (Senes "C") entitles 
the holders to purchase at any time between November 30. 1981 and December 31. 1982 one Ordinary share 
(subject to ad/ustmems) upon payment of an additional amount of IS 6. 
offered as follows. 

To holders of shares — one unit per IS 20 par value of shares held 

To holders of Debentures (Senes 5) — one unit per IS 1 3.37 par value of debentures ISeries 5) held 
To holders of Option Warrants (Series "A") — one unit per IS 6.08 par value of Option Warrants (Series "A”) 
held 

To holders of Warrant Letters ISeries "B”) — 1.01 units per 10 Warrant Letters (Series "B") held 

The last day for exercise of rights is November 26. 1881 

Rights will be traded on thB Tel Aviv Stock Exchange on November 24. 1981. 

Applications 10 purchase units of the offering may be made by completing end returning the Letters of Rights 
to the Company, through Israel Discount Bank Limited. Securities Branch. 38 Yehuda Halevy Street Tel Av«v. 
or any branch of Israel Discount Bank Ltd. or through other banks or securities brokers who are members of 
the Tel Aviv Slock Exchange. I • 

OFFERING TO EMPLOYEES OF THE COMPANY AND ITS 

SUBSIDIARIES 

OF 

up to 34,500 units of four shares of IS 1 par value each and one Warrant Letter (Senes “C"! at an issue price 
of IS 47 per unit, this being IS 10 per share (1000%) and IS 7 per Warrant Letter. 

A copy of the Prospectus and a copy of the permit for its publication have bean submitted to thB Registrar of 
Companies. 

Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained at any branch 6f Israel Discount Bank Limited or through other 
banks or secunties brokers who are members of the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 

This notice is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. The offering is made only 
by the prospectus. 

THE UNDERWRITER: ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LIMITED. 








30 grants to (inane? overseas trips 

Leumi and Discount take an 
active hand in pushing exports 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerasal«n Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Two commercial 
bunks. Leumi and Discount, are 
fostering the export drive of small ' 
and medium-sized firms by helping 
to finance trips abroad by their ex- 
ecutives to meet potential 
customers or to study market condi- 
tions. 

This was revealed last week by 
Rami Gutt, the director-general of 
the Export Institute. For the past 18 
months the institute has con- 
centrated much of its efforts on 
plants which employ 20 or 30 
persons, and which have a turnover 
of about IS 10m. to ISSOm. a year. 

The banks so far have approved 
30 grants, which cover SO per cent 
of the cost of such a trip up to a 
maximum of IS25.000. 

“The only condition the banks 
made," Gutt said, "is that the plants 
concerned have accounts with 
them." The banks hope that once 
they get a small Firm into exports, 
they Mill eventually recoup their in- 
vest ment by providing services for 
these plants as their export orders 
grow. 

Asa rule, an official of the Export 
institute goes abroad . with ex- 


ecutives of these plants. 

Eligibility for this scheme de- 
pends on finishing Stage One of the 
institute's programme to help small 
and medium-size plants break into 
the export market. 

Stage One consists of sending an 
"export guide" to the plant, study- 
ing its needs, helping to prepare the 
necessary documents, teaching 
managers the ins and outs of ex- 
porting (customs duties, types of 
forms to HU out, needs of specific 
markets) and actually getting them 
to make their first export orders. 

This service costs each plant 
IS8.I70, “and complete industrial 
secrecy is insured," Natan Hoshen, 
who heads the guidance centre in 
the institute, explained. 

So far, ISO firms have been 
helped, and they have begun ex- 
porting, mainly to the Common 
Market, with the U.S, in second 
place. 

The institute is also helping smal- 
ler plants in other ways, such as 
speeding up the return of the VAT 
they have to lay out when they buy 
raw materials. Ordinarily, the 
authorities return these sums in six 
weeks; the institute has managed to 
reduce this time to a fortnight 


Mutual funds 
have very 
spotty record 


Jerusalem Port Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Less than half of the 
69 mlituaf funds (unit trusts) active 
here managed to beat the index dur- 
ing the first ten months of this year, 
according to Mehav, a financial 
consultancy firm. 

Meitav assumes that the index 
will rise by 8J per cent in October, 
to stand at 80.1 per cent. The 
average rise of ail funds was 80.3 per 
cent, slightly more than the es- 
timated index hike, but some funds 
did much better than others. 

For example, Dalia rose by 134.5 
per cent, Shira by 117.6 per cent. 





financial dyzidis^^ 

PARIS* (AP). — In a bitter attack fcosiaws. interests l<yrttedug^- 
A . \ _ — o natHMu&ahan drwes^- :■ • •> « •••;? 


against the government, Baron. Guy /earlier natioiiajz^^ drwe^ C •> i. 

laid Thursday his “The: Frerich RotiiscfcW^t^m 


dc Rothschild said Thursday his - “The: A 

family’s financial dynasty in France nutted an ertof m mW:- 
has ended with the socialist-devised couMLevohre and 
plan to nationalize the. nation's, times in 

remaining. priyately. owned banks. . wrote. *^They were * • ;wi 
“The joriaSst lawmakers haw lit the IR308, 


excluded us/from the economic fajkoadlnteres^w^ 

world,” Rothschild wrote in a front government decided ; 


and Calanit by 1 1 7.4 per cent. These 
three funds are all small, which 


“Falafcl only IS4," says the hand-lettered sign at this kiosk on Rehov 
Cartebach, corner Sprinzak. A price war between rival sellers Jias 
pushed the cost of a portion down from the IS12 hungry Tel Avivians 
have to shed out in other parte of town. (Sfmionsky, brad Sun} 


page "article^ published iff the 
respected . daily Le Monde. "There 

■ will remain nothing but a fcw.scraps 
— perhaps nothing — oftbe House 
Of Rothschild" ‘ ; 

On -Monday, the socialist- 
dominated- French -National —As- 
sembly passed the government’s 

. L.-n ..If!-. 


nationalize, afl railroads. In theyeafjfc 
immediately Mowing W«fM WAr- ; 
n, the. ‘ dectriciT t$a |n- 

surance Wmesset were mmm.mf-f 
stitutibzte'zmtkrhattzed^aa drivr Jed' 
by Presideat Charies de Gaufte: tWg' 
- 1 During- tee: cofirtwratkm^yesrt” * 
with theNazU duriag^orid Wtf JIv : 


nationalization tufi, calling for the Vichy - go vertnttent", under 

state takeover of five major .in- awsuMncPitolfl <triim«ti 


Patt restricts imports further 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Correspondent 

A decision to impose import 
restrictions on goods from such 
countries as Brazil. Portugal, 
Bulgaria. .Taiwan, Singapore, and 
other Asian states was made recent- 
ly by Industry and Trade Minister 
Gideon Patt. 

Staling that Israel refuses to 
become a dumping ground for 
goods produced in these countries. 
Patl plans to place import restric- 
tions on cotton fibres, textile 
products, and food. He has already 
halted the import of refrigerators 
from Singapore. 

At first, these moves were op- 
posed by the Treasury, because it 
was feared that defending local 
products would thwart government 
efforts to reduce inflation. But Patt 
has convinced Finance Minister 
Yoram Aridor to agree to a partial 
reduction of foreign imports in 
order to protect local industry and 
prevent worker layoffs. 


Patt told the Commercial Club in 
Tel Aviv on Friday that he would 
bar imports of trucks and medical 
equipment if comparable goods are 
available locally. He held that 
rather than lowering prices, such 
imports have the opposite effect, 
since they inspire local manufac- 
turers to increase their own* prices. 

Meanwhile, Singapore has 
protested to its Israel embassy the 
stopping of refrigerator imports to 
Israel by the Crystal company. 
Crystal has already received 4,000 
units of an order it placed for 5,500, 
but the government will not allow it 
to import the remainder. 

The industry and trade ministry 
says the refrigerator imports hurt 
local industry and stand to under- 
mine the planned relocation of a 
factory to a development area. 

It should be noted that imports 
from Singapore totalled SI 1.6m. in 
1980, while exports there amounted 
to 572.6m. Singapore places no 
restrictions on Israeli imports. 


gives them the ability to buy and sell 
quickly. Also, they are not 
“specialized,” that is to say. they 
buy and sell stocks, bonds, foreign 
currency — whatever seems to 
provide the best return. 

Of the specialized funds, those 
dealing in foreign currency turned 
in the best records, with an average 
result of 95.9 per cent. 

The dollar itself rose-by 87.1 per 
cent, much faster than the other 
currencies. The foreign currency 
funds managed to turn in their 95.9 
per cent rise because most of them 
also invest a small part of their 
moneys in other fields, and in this 
case it was the bank stocks which 
rose considerably in these ten 
months. The best result was turned 
in by Reshef, with a yield of 109.8 
per cent. 

As for the funds whjch specialize 
in index-linked bonds, the average 
return was 66.5 per cent. 

Funds which deal mainly with 
stocks turned in an average yield of 
88.3 per cent. Some of them did bet- 
ter. especially Margalit, with 91 per 
cent, and Dekel, with 90.9 per cent. 


U.S. fortnight at Hamashbir 


state takeover of five major id- Mars fcaj Pl l - pe Pfetainstripped 
dustrial groups, two financwT m- ^ of Rothschild’* uhclcs af their 
stitutions and 36 banks — including French effizeriahioa aridconfneated 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Hamashbir Lal- 
zar chan chain opened an American 
fortnight at its stores Saturday 
night. Last year such a fortnight was 
devoted to Italy, and the year 
before it was Britain. Next year the 
chain plans to push goods made in 
Scandinavian countries. 


Eli Hurvitiz to head 
Coonlinating C’tee 


TEL AVIV. — Eli Hurvitz, the new 
chairman erf 1 the Manufacturers As- 
sociation, was yesterday 'also 
elected chairman of the Coor- 
dinating Committee of the 
Economic Organizations. 

He has offered to open im- 
mediate negotiations with the 
Histadrut on the new wage con- 
tracts, including the size of the cost- 
of-living increment. 


Eyal said that it takes officials of 
the chain about a year and a half to 
prepare such a fortnight. This in- 
cludes visits to the target country 
and research on what goods from 
that country Israelis are likely to 
buy. For the U.S. fortnight the com- 
pany had imported about ISlm. 
worth of goods. 

Hamashbir officials bad found 
that not every U.S. amanufacturer 
wanted to export to Israel, because 
its market potential-is so small, Eyal 
said. One example he gave was of 
American clothing manufacturers 
who were unwilling to sew Hebrew 
labels into the garments destined for 
export. 

The fortnight was opened at the 
Dizengoff Centre store in the 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Moema. ExUbhfcau? Permanent Col- 
lisions of Judaic*. Ait and Archaeology. 

of Kurdistan, Daily Life. Customs, Am 
and Crafts. Dada Collages by Erwin 
9’iumeQfeld. autobiographical photographic 
collages. Tribute to Zaritsky, to mark the 90th 
birthday of Joseph Zaritsky. "A Glimpse into 
. the Pan." the Terobacb collection. Trends io 
\n after 1945. nan-geometric abstraction and 
Pop An. Special Exhibit: Tflcunei Staabbat," 
special Shobbai prayerbook. Germany I7|7. 
Opening Exhibition: Rcaliiy-Utusiou (Youth 
iVing ). Tribute to Sasha Schneider Opening 
Exhibition: Design from the Netherlands. 
Vis&o$ Horn: Main Museum 10-5 (tomo r row 
~:0 Shrine of the Book KMOl.Atll: Guided 
tour ; n English. 3.30: "Sleeping Beauty", 
children's film. 3.30: Special guided tour in 
Er.Rhsh, Archaeology galleries. 

G dded Tour In EagBsh at brad Mran: Sun.. 
Mon., Wed.. Thur. II a.m. Tues. 4 JO pan. 
Shrine of tbe Book: Sun.. Moa„ Wed., Thur. 
■ (O a.m. -5 p.m. Tues. 10 a.m.- 10 p.m. Fri, Sat. 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller M serum Sun. -Thur. 10 am. -5 p.m. 
Fn.. Sat. 10 a.ra.-2 pan. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HAD ASSAM — Guided uxtr of all installa- 
tions. * Hourly tours of Chagall Window* at 
Kirva: Hadassah. Nominal charge. * Hourly 
tours at Had assah Ml Scopus.* Inform* lion, 
reservations: 02-416333. 0W26271. 

— Hebrew Uilwsfey: 

!. Tours in English at 9 and 1 1 a.m. Tron) Ad- 
ministration Building. Givit Ram Campus. 
Sines 9 and 28. 

2 Mount Scopus tours 11.00 s.bl from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building Buses 9 and 28 to Ian stop. Further 
details: Tel. 02-882819. 


Emuah— World ReL Zionist Women. 26 Ben 
Mahnon. Visit our projects-. Call 02-662468. 
630620; 03-788942. 708440. 

Americas M brack! Women. Free Morning 
Tours — 8 Alkalai Street, Jerusalem, TeL 
632334. 


EMERGENCY 

pharmacies 


FIRST AID 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Pknta Tree with Your Own HaudsI For details 
and/or tour reservations, call Jewish National 
Fund, 02-635261. ext. 13. 


Tel Ariv 

MUSEUMS 

Td Arir Museum. ExMMous: James Eirsor 
(1860-1949)' . Israeli Art: A Decide of Ac- 
quisition. Archipenko: Early Works 1910- 
1921. European and American Art Codec- 
lions. 

VUdng Horn: Sun-Thun, 10 a_m.-10 p.m. 
(collections 10 a.m.-5 p.m.). Sat. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m.. 7-11 pm. Friday doted. 


Ju e ee tom: Kupat Halim CWit, 28 Hamas St. 
523191. Balsam. Saleh Eddin. 272315. 
Sho’afax. Shu'afat Road, 810108, Oar Ektawa. 
Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Td Aths Briuth, 28 King George, 283731. 
Kupat Hofim Qaht, 7 Amsterdam. 289221. 
Hrifa: Yavne, 7 Ibo Sin a, 666153. Kupat 
Hohm Hannon. K-Motxkin. 715136. 


Magen DAvid Adorn first aid centres are open 
from 8 p.m. to 7 i.m. Emergency home calb 
by doctors at fixed rales. Sick Fund memben 
should enquire about rebate. 


Phone numbers: Jerualem. Td Aviv. Haifa — 
101. Dan Region (Rqmai Gan, Bnei Brak. 
Givauvan. Kiryai Ono) — 781111. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
America Mbndri Women. Free Morning 
Tours — Tel Aviv, Tel. 220187, 243106. 
WECOt To tail our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939: Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa. 89537. 


Janualem: Bikur Hofim (pediatrics), Hadas- 
sah EJL (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
E.N.T.V Misgav Ladach (obstetrics), Sbaare 
Zedek (ophthalmology ) . 

Td A*W: Rokah {pediatrics), Ichilov (internal, 
surgery) 

Mbgrr L a dach; Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility and family planning problems. Tcl.02- 
633356. 


A^hdod 2222 
Ashkelwi 23333 
Boi Yam 685555 
Becrxhetm 78333 
E flat 2333 
Hadcra 22333 
Hohm 803133 
Nahanya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Netanyu 23333 
Pewit Tilcva 912333 
Rdtovot 054-51333 
Rah on LeZioii 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 201 1 1 


“Ena" — Mental Health First AM, Tet: 
Jana ten 66991 1. Td Ari* 253311. Haifa 538- 
888. Bcersheba 32111. Netauya 35316. 


Haifa 

mat's Ou h Haifa, daf 04 646 840 . 


FLIGHTS 


Rebo*ot 

The Wcin v tasrirate. Open to public from 
8.00 sura, to 3 JO pm. Visitors united to see 
audio-visudl programme on Institute's 
research activities, shown regularly at 11.00 
am. and 3.15 p.m. Friday U.OO am. only. 
Torn of the Wcfaman Him every half hour 
from 10j00a.uu to 3 JO p.m^ Sunday to Thurs- 
day. Nominal fee fbr admiKsyon to Weamatm 
House. 

No visiti on Saturday and holidays. 


Rape Crbfa Centre (24 boars), for help eaH 03- 
441341. Tel Ariv, 04-88791 Haifa. 


24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


POLICE 


(onttHlM) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 Hnes) 


DM 160 la most parti aftbe cootry. loTBmrlaa 
dial 924444. Klryit Shuma 40444. 


TELEVISION 


EDIJC ATONAL: 

► 15 Cilisenxhip 7-9 8.35 English 6 9.00 
1 jngujpc and Commuriicatiojii 3-5 9JS 
Si-reucc 5-6 10.10 English 7 10.30 
Prncrammc for kindergarteners 11.00 
MjilufieoMdiy 6 II. IS Emdub 5 1US 
Geography 7-9 12.05 Eogfish 8 12 JO 
I iicnture 13.05 Science 15.00 Program- 
Tic for kindergarteners; English 5-6: 
Meths 5-6 (repeats) 16.00 Ptnoocchk) 
in. 25 ( ivilyatiun and Me — recycling 
Idas* 1 7 HI Spoken Arabic - introduced 
h; Shay It Ophhr (repeat) 
Cfiff.f!KKVS PROGRAMMES: 

IT W» V 4. W - ■ The t.'iraus 
IT.JII DifTrent Strokei: Guess Who 
!s ! 5 S: jf BWcn 

AIUBI('-M5'CIMCE programmes; 

IS. "U News rmindup 
IX '2 Sfxirts 

I‘> J - Pnt^amme Trvler 
t*j In News 

mSRF W PRf 3GR 4 >157 KS resume Jl 
y. ti »:th J mj'S's ruundup 
:i.nt (ict Out Of It TV game 
.'i iii l.ighi Thirty an and culture 

-ve sriue 

'• iff \f tTjf \«wsreet 

2i s.-hiKtd i.«Hik tews analyse, and 

.■•nimuni.trs 


22.10 Dallas: Rodeo 

23.tX) This fi The Time — new weekly live 
talk show with Ram Evron and hh guess 
23 JO Ahnon Midnight 


JORDAN TV (unofficial}: 

17.40 Cartoons 18,00 French Hour IJTV 3 
FK.30 The Incredible Hulk) 19.00 News in 
l-nsnch 19.30 News in Hebrew 20.30 News 
in Arabic 20J0Chinu 21.10 Lady Kilters 
22.00 News in English 22.13 Mags am 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


6 II MuML'il) ( 1(Kk 

7.U7 Islcrwil. Bach. ( ipnuiu (GtntaV 
Pcimteirdl. Mcmk-lvuihn. Aulumn Siirqi 
<t ilia (itns'.mcvcr. Adi l.t/iun-/jik|, 
I tfwuinvtky ()li«iher jnd Nnwcmher 
From 'I he ScuMirr^; Dvorak BhBwJ (Jtncf 
Suk. Alfred iluli/jk): Bax. November 
Wi»mK svmpiufitii- poem 
Slri Mcrcm Mti/art t nnccrtu Move- 
menl fur t'umi moi tfrch^ira. R .’hJ 
<1 whvnhavht. Mcntlvlwiihii String Ouar- 
ici Vi I iH.ifiukli): Btxlnpii 4'lnvc 
■kfarintrafv (NaUrftJ Davral. Ancii Satin); 
Vnittr ( uiiicrid lire 2 I iulcv lKuni|ul. 
VktiMUi); Svlniniuittt. Car naval. Op,*i 


(Bcrcdctii, Michclangeli); Prokofiev- 
tlavvreal Symphony (|,.mdofi. Vladimir 
■\vhkciu/yl 

10.05 (Mcrcnl: Bach-Johjnn Krn*t: 
llarpvichurd Concerto in D Minor; 
Vhaldi: Concerto in A Minor for 2 
Vtolfitv. Op J. Nu.8; Bach- Vivaldi. Organ 
Concerto tn A Minor; Bach; Iturpiichord 
Concerto in D Minor 
11.00 Sephardi vuftp 

11.15 FJemenury Sch'wl Broadcmv 

II Ml I duration Tor All 
12.«ri WcrcoF The Jcruwdcm Symphony 
OrubeMra IHorak: Symphonic Vuru- 
tuitrv ffiuorgc Singer); Bvelhoven; 
Roninve Nn.2 m I- Major (Dura Sdiwart/- 
tent. Sidney llarihv. Ihert: ld» Mer 
Svniphmiv (ticorpe Singer) 
l,W* NtKn): Suppe; Ijght Cavalry over- 
lure: I luinnevku: Ranadcfiir Violin, (lan- 
Ucl - ^ Pieces from Judav Mavtahacuv; 
Dvorak' Wall/ from Sinn# Serenade; 
Noam Sheriff Overture on a Play hy 
(iirUiim: Muororjnky: Death uf Bum, 
from Boris findunov 

U 10 ( hildrcn'v programmes 
15.311 World of SvwiKv 
15.55 Notes on a New Bonk 
fn ft* fucreoi Mrsvi fVeofa. fused on 
ArpeuliHun Ibcmcv; Vitla-t.obov. Piano 
'( imvurto m C Maior. (JacqiKv Klein] 

|r> 44 Mowc M.-tparioc 

1 7. is Prugruiiimri lor (Him 

301)4 i very man's University 

211*14 Mcrenf I rum the l oropcin Bftud- 

Lauinp Umno, Vienna Ravhnuninov 1 


Evening Prayer. Op. 37 (Radio Bulgaria); 
l-mile Citlcl* and VJvna Ciilclv play piano 
four-hundv — Schubert: Andante con 
varutsioni m B Minor; Grand Rondeau in 
A Maror; Funtavy in I Minor 
22.30 Reflections on the portion of the 
week hy Prof. Yohayahu Leibowit/ 
23381 Rcflcctiinu on BacbN works 
(XI 10 islereo): Choral Muw — Mu/ art 
Mom brevri, K.2S7; Brahmv: Knur Sungs 
Tor Women's Voices. 2 Hums and Harp 
(Reding) 


Second Programme 


6.12 Gymnastic! 

6.22 Agricultural broadcasts 
fi 54 Green Light 

7.(8) Thb Morning — news maguitre 
K 10 Ail Shadci of (he Network 

12.05 Road Safety Corner 
12.30 Hebrew tongs 

13 JM Midday —music, new* commentary , 

14.10 In a Minor Tone 

16.10 Health and Medicine Magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land (repeat) 

18.07 Of Men and Figures — economics 
magasifK 

I K.4K Hihk Reading -- Anus 

19.00 Today — petite and events in tbe 

new* 

20-10 Sabbath tongs 

22.05 Wnh People (repeal) 

23 03 The Second H*If - women's 
luaga/fiw 


presence of the U.$. Ambassador In 
Israel, Samuel Lewis. 


Hamashbir managing director 
Shmuel Eyal told the press here 
yesterday that' afi the goods im- 
ported from the U.S. carry heavy 
import duties. Despite the 15 per 
cent reduction the chain is giving, 
these goods are still quite costly, he 
admitted. Some sold here, however, 
are still cheaper than if they Had 
been bought in the U.S1, he stres- 
sed. 


A raffle among customers wll be ; 
held at the end of the fortnight. The 
winner will get a free airline ticket 
for two to New York and back, 
courtesy of TWA. ■ 

Eyal said that during the first ten 
months of this year the chain's tur- 
nover was 15636.5m., an increase of 
168.4 per cent over the same period 
the year before. He said that even 
considering inflation, the company 
had made a profit in real terms. The 
departments that led in sales during 
this period were electronic articles, 
men's wear, women's wear; shoes, 
socks and cosmetics. 


the family-owned S.ahque 
Rothschild. 

The bill now goes before the. 
Senate, a largely consultative body; 
which can amend but has no power 
to reject legislation. 

The 72-year-oJd Rothschild is the - 
oldest of three brothers who 
manage the family's fortune, of 
which the Banquc Rothschild is the. . 
main element. Guy de Rothschild 
served as the bank's president until 
1978, when his brother Baron Elie 
de Rothschild moved into that posi- 
tion. : . 

In his article entitled . “Adieu : 
Rothschild,” Guy de Rothschjld 


their wealth. . vY-.v ^ 

He also wrote that it was clear ihe 
govern mdnt*s-:7djeciai6p:Hd? 
nationalize bahjfca. was : pot 


specifically ti^ccted . at ^he- . 
Rothschild family. Jtixt he and. he - 


beU eved the RdthacMds wcre ccm-. 
sidered . a “symboT! of capkali^ic . 
-wealth,- . 1 .' . 

‘To those whd. thhdc, ‘but fttcy 
win reimburse you My,’ iTesjtfynd^ 
•money Isn't everythh^ —wc were 
never for gale’,’’ Rothsch3d wrote 
* “Jew* under P&ain, outcaitt tm- 


is enough,” he coirtfimdd. ; 

much td rebuiH cm ruins twrce itt a 


recalled the financial losses -fails -much. td remma; off. tm^.twiceii^ir,... 
family has suffered because of itS: life; Retired by /pree, !; concdcr' 7 
Jewish heritage and of other famify myself pa gtr&e.*£ ■■■"■ 


Treasury ends sale of ‘flesable’ fimds 


Port Economic Reporter 
A year-and-a-half after the 
stormy debut of the so-called "flex- 
ible** trust funds, the Treasury has 
decided that there is no longer a 
place for them on the Israeli capital 
market. Accordingly, ail fund direc- 
tors have been ordered not to sell 
any. new issues beyond the end of 
next month. 


These funds (such as Sa'ar and 
Sapir) have the same unit and. 
redemption price, compared- to- 
other funds where there is con- 


siderable difference between baying - 
and selling prices. Capital -Market 
Commissioner Beir-Amr 
Zuckerman said that, for this 
reason, the flexible funds have: 
become virtual linked checking ac- 
counts. 

The Treasury has no intention of 
subsidizing such funds, Zuckerman ’ 
said, particularly since they are -no. 
longer considered investments. ; . - 

The funds, whose assets totalled 
IS1.9 bOfion at the end of Augurt,' 
win not be broken up at oncer, but . 
will be allowed to die slowly by at- 


trition. Afterteecmi oftheyesuino’/ 
newinvestdra will Wallowed to join, 
and ' the redemption bf thefr invwi-': 
mehtsby existing fuiui members Wjll 
eventually use up .the remaining ."as-.’-- 

. set^. ‘ . y ; ■ 'X :• ; r ; ... , 

.. . During i98W)k there vrere 46; . 
new ltstmgs on the stock exchaiig^ 
(not mclnffing.^ovadent funds),; pf 
which I f r epre sented new finns. In 
the previonryeiffi only four nesv 
firms offered sbaret t© the pnMfc. ; 
Two local ffamsr: offered rtiaxtS for 
sale abroad dlj^ng the current 
periodL': : 1 ;« - ■: V : 


TWO-IN-ONE CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 1 ‘ 
ACROSS 

1 Urge to print? (5) 

Cast down with "Otid? 
blow (5) 

9 Brown bread maker! 
(7) 

10 An advance, not the 
first (5) 

H Currently singular 
thing to shoot (5) 

12 In a confused state, 
eats about half an ox! 
(5) 

13 Wrinkles in purses (7) 

15 Had some water? (3) 

17 Sir. I back her (4) 

18 Elder Spaniard having 
un upright figure (6) 

19 It's said to he thicker 
than something else 

' (5) 

20 Fruit ripe enough to 
cry about (6) 

22 Fibre soft at the edge 
(4) 

24 Retained by Thaddeus 
(3) 

25 How Sid 'and Otto 
together bore the 
strain (5-2) 

26 Should this doctor be 
female? (5) 

27 Insects one runs from, 
we hear (5) 

28 Some ripe Canadian 
nut (5) 

29 Can't they lose their 
jobs? (7) 

30 Pul in cluss 4r 

alphabetically? (5) 1 

31 Different, to her (5) I 


( sc the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the &sy prak 



ae'-.:-ttSY.FOZZtr : ; :s 

ACROSS 
1-Untrue(^; 

6 Power (5> -. . 

:9. TpWPd.v^hiclc.CT)^ 

20 Allotted portion^ 7 
H Firearm (5}, ' > * * 

12 School pcriod?^ . 

13^ Bedecked (7)^ ^ 

15 Sprint. 0) .. . -^r •• ^ 

17 Appear (4) ; 

jgrUcgalmaiTiagc(6> : - 
19_ Requested (5) '■ 

M Hire (6)- ,/ 

22 Gamc(4> 

24 Meta) ( 3 ) -; . 

25 Old soldier (7) 

26 Bird (5) - - . : C 

27 Faint (5) Y 

28 Drillingtool (5) T' v 

29 Vain (7)^ " 

30 Commence (5) 

31 Trivial (5) : Y 


8 It religiously dispenses 19 Looking markedly 
with hot sin (6) maltreated (7) - 

12 Really try to keep . 21 The comet man (6) 


some of the rules (S) 

13 Isn't black when 
there's grass on it (5) 

24 Quoted a strange edict 
(5) 

15 Meant to be on target 
(5) 

16 Give vent to a heated 
outburst (5) 

18 Down and out. mostly 
(5) 


22 Fair and -honourable 
estate (6) 

.23 I'm crazed with anger, 
at tbe deception (6) - 

25 Two ways of getting a 
policeman into the 
room (5) 

26 Come to a sad 4 occa- 
sion (4) 

28 He's paid , out of the 
profits (3) • 


DOWN ; ] 

2 On land (6) : ' :i 

3 Flow (6) ? 

4‘ Before (3) : :J - 

5 Plunged (5). .. '1 

6 Mythical creature (7) , 

7 Flower (4) * 

8 Gas (6) . ' 

12 Curt (5) J 

13 Valtiable possession 


DOWN 

2 A bit of a fright, our 
severity gives (6) 

3 Unofficial chemistry 
classes in which ink is 
used (6) 

4 He sounds an early 
riser (3) 

5 Remains in cricket (5) 

6 Hat a red mixture 
that’s gassy (7) 

7 Supporters of the arms 
of France? (4) 


Yesterday's Cryptic Solution • 

ACROSS.-— 4, Expose. 7. Orion tea. S. Sponge. », Ette. 13, 
Beet. 14, WUL 15, C«H. 16, Nap. I7» Tear. 19, VIAL 2C Har- 
rowing, 23, Far-0. 24, Nose. 26, Hot. 27, Thee. 29, Am J2, 
Dkt. 33, State. 34, Plalee. 35, Lodg-bga- 36, S^etaT ;. 

DOWN.-I, Screw. 2, aviL (List). 3, Cats. 4, EaseL 5, P- 
tor. 6. SJpral- 9, P-EJrfa. IL LfcL 12, M-otr. U, BanmeL 15. 
Car. 16. Nag. 18, Erode. 20, lihe-pt. 21, Hat. 22* W-ns. 23, 
Follow. 25, R-oc. 28, Herts. 30, Rrt-NY. 31, pu««. 32, Dtae. 

33. Sigh. - 

’ Yesterday 's Easy Sohtflwt : 

ACROSS.— 4. Francs. 7, Reprisal. 8, Osieud. 10, Stcpnu-13, 
Cues. (4, Sell. IJ, Earn. 16. Pew. 17. Loss. 19. Tsar. 21. Goo- , 
struct. 23. Iota. 24, Lope. 26. Imp. 27, Gftw. 29, News. : 32, : . 
Fees. 33. Style, 34. Caters. 35, Throttle. 36, Beams, . ' . 

DOWN. — I. Cross. 2, Spiel. 3. Film. 4, Flour. 5, Act*, 6, 
Canter. 9, Sent up. 1 1. Ten. L2, Allot. IX Castles. 15, En. J& , 
Pat. 18. Onager, 20. Sceist. 21, Cop. 22. Row. 23. Inmale. 25, 
Owl. 28. Rests. 30. Eyots..31. Sever. 32. Fern. 3X Shop. 


( 5 ) ' - \ / 

*14 PcSod’ of rate (35 
15 Shaver (5) L ?, 

-16 Synthetic fibre (5)‘ ‘.J 

18 Soft cap (5). . J 

19 Versus f7)" ' .1.1 

21 Fool (6> ' A 

22 Read carefully . (6) ,1 

23 Most recenf{6) • . .*J 

25 Musical instrument <5£ 

26 Teem (4) r 

28 Snake (3) J 


Solutionsto 
today’s puzzje' 
tomorrow 


(i.IO Mocnlng Sound* 

6.30 University on the Air — Women in 
ihe Bible with Rabbi Adk Steimiltz 
7.07 -707" — with Alex Aiuky 
H05 IDl : Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now — with Kobi Mcidxn 
IIX» Gi^drn Odies 

12.05 Israeli Summer — with Ell Y Israeli 
1* 05 Two Hours — music, art. cinema 
and theatre reviews, interviews, anecdotes 
Hi .05 l-'our la the Afternoon 

17.05 IDF Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Army and Defence Magazine 

19.05 Millie Magazine 
21.00 Mahal Newired 

21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22 .at Jazz Hour 

25 05 a Double World — an hour with 
■els uf twin (repeat) Lev Ary talks to 
young people who have already suc- 
ceeded in life (Repeal) 

00.0$ Night Birds — songs, chat with 
Heim KeiftM 


Witness; Croat History oTD5 wurfj; 

DaaghLar 6.45. 9; Cl Mas a t 
American hi Paris 7; Mysteries of (hi 
ChRanum . 9.15; brad Mwt Swu. 
Moiu Wed. Thur. 3 JO Seeping Beamy; 
■Rw. 6 KJ0 Seareerow 


RaMm oT the Lot Ark 4, «30l ft 
yf— y u« « dooes 3, 6.45,9; Otero 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4. 7.9 
Um% Needlepoint 4, 6AS, 9; Utewil 
Night Chsre: Kflrt Rokkrs of the Lost 
Ark 4, 6.45, 9; MhcMUt LUl Morten 6.4$, 
9; Orgfli Lm sous douat Oriost Eye 


TEX. AVIV 430, 745, 9UV . 

AlUahy: Stripes; lea-YchUiat 
Mnlaqro; Ohm li Lm son dobet 
4 JO, 7.30. 9J0; Cirans Zt Sawteor Lonts: 
Doksfc HWwt or (be World 7 J3. 9 JO: 

DriroJar A Change of 5eawos 7Jft SJft 
-Pasriouate Body,- *«*irt|iu ^ 

E*cape ten Dm Hurt cf the Apn S.4S; 
ERhnr: Faffing In Love Agafa; Can The 
Night the Lights Went Oat hs Georgia; . 
GordoarOty of Wockb 4JCt TJG, 9J6 
(not Sun.); He* at 7, 9 JO; Mrtoo; Hoi; 
Orem Iw Ltaraj Mirror Crock'd; M«*. 

Trn^ Irtbrw^9.»;MvaMt 

|y« or ihe Nrtffia; Orb* Breaker Mora*; 
W« Dhrba Iriadnou 10. IJ. 2,4. 7J5, ' 
9 JO: Pwrr .Tbir Vterttnm A htn Rfara 
^ ^ ay an s te liasr l ^ ^ ^ 
.9J°: StMhstf: Mosoow DoeaNor Brttera hi 
'ToarsWa, 9.30;titedterCherkRao4 Ffa*"' 
Teuton Coal Mtoert DasgtrMCtrt Avtei* 
Rrtdsfs of Ihe Loot Ariu 1H Artv 

Cat tea 7.13; Sumy Dog 4 . 

• HAIFA 4. iti, > ' 

.ARThhhertwMaa^hyOwfacAirtaai 


tew addh> orite Orify Whs to Pin 
MS, Tmn CoS Mlner's Daartfter 4. 
6Ja flffroi M a wirr nSfte-Tofc aduta. 
«j|y; 9Mb LffiHwteaa MS.T 


kamat ow 1 1 ’ — . \ ' v 

25*? 


Thte hAnterica 7 .13, 9J0; It— « Coal 
MWa Dunhur 7.15, 930; Bran firoi 


’ HKRZUYA 

"tee. «. iaai,C 

Ti?" 

• *T««r ■ — m / i-.. 1 - 1 '.‘t ’.tif}. 


Wtanya 4 l i -' •' - 4 ‘ - s"' V>’-! S ’ 


R^TtUSaAROIC 

tetsgsig 


T1 

-rflHTEL A' 

.^pceiisi 

•> 


Nl 

.*8 CAFFA> 
■Zm Td o. 
,3wan«- 


! Public 
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launches ILS. advertising campaign 

U'JTA'I. - Bank 


Sgi* 
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^ was dearth, 
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“ he Mid he 
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of capitalMtic 

‘but tw 
I respoju 

J8 — we 
“Schild wrote 
n. outcasts i* 

aid. for meihk 
*Kd. "It is t* 
uiris twice fo t 
ce* I conair 


^■U Mapo.aUtTf has announced the ap- 
• : .' o f E lainc Stern as vice* 

: - for. marketing in ihc VS. 

-^rnrWiU .be" headquartered in New 
yhliCTe she is supervising ihc 
V ; ;M-S; advertising cum- 

p3%ti. \rhfch begun lust . month. a> 
Tfrwelt qs Ihe overall marketing 
: for Bank Hapoalim in 

... ihrt^coii retry . . . . 

Stem joined Bank Hapoalim this 

. •:" year.:'::./'; . 

• ; '\Wnk-HapoaIirn maintains offices 


in six U.S. cities and in 13 coontrics 
worldwide, with a total of more than 
350 brunches. Current assets are S 1 7 
billion, and. the 1980 net profit was 
SK5 million. 

The agency with whom Stern is 
working on the new campaign, 
which first appeared in the Wail 
Street Journal the. week of 
September 7, is DDB-Group Two. 

Bank Hapoalim ’s advertising 
budget for the last three months of 
198 1 is said to be between S500.00Q 
and S750.000. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


UJ HtDiiN RAT? S- Minimum charge of 15107.3) Tor eight ntud»: 15l.1".40 for each additional ' 
AND HOLIDAY liVh RATfc’S Minimum charge i»f ISI25.MI for eight words: 
ISI5.70 for. tiavh iulditioiul word. .AH rate* include VAT. 

DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekday*. ID a.m: of day prior to puhlieution. For Friday's paper: 
5 pJh. on Wednesday. For. SondavA (wperr .) pjn. on Thurxfav Tel A\iv and HaSa: Wednesdays 
and Fridays- 12 noon into dots prior In publication. For Sunday'* paper: 12 noon Thursday. 
Ads jinr accepted 41 all offices i? The Jerusalem Pmi {for addrc*»es sec masthead on hack page) 
'and ar all reeogui/ed agencies. 


lUDiiiilHiiiiiifnujjnjiiNiHiwmiiiHiifiiiHiiiinifiiNMin - FREIGHT/STORAGE 
REALTY 


ABBL.ItEAi.TY — flats, houses, offices. 6 
King George - Street. Jerusalem. Tet 02- 
222679. 02-810577. ' 


FINANCIAL CHAINS Properties & Invesi- 
fncn'is Luf is the first Israeli company which 
operates with computerized systems, educated 
real estate brokers and juridicial department 
for free legal advice to iu customers, now with 
10 branches. at your service. TeL 03-612189. 
09-614126/ 


OCEAN COMPANY LTD. Expert reliable 
movers with 35 years' experience. Professional 
packing and shipping world wide. Special rules 
to U.S.A., South Africa. U.K. Operating all 
over Israel. Best insurance rates on Utc 
market. Tel. H3tCi 04-529227 (-3 lines), Tel 
Aviv 03-296125. 03-299582 (evenings 03- 
36093 B). 


THE PROMISED LAND shipping, packing, 
storage, insurance of personal and household 
goods (pets also) by air or sea. Licensed 
'customs brokers. Official agents Allied Van 
Lies. Tel. 02-537448. 02-537446: 


JER US A1XIVI— R ENTALS 


SERVICES 


IN.2*FAM1LY,. Rarnot EshfcoL 4 furnished 
wiiH'air amenities. (Work, 9 a.m.-3 pm.). Tel. 
02-287858: (home. 7-tIp.m.J. TeL 02-639563. 


YOUR IMPORTANT PACKAGES, docu- 
ments, sent by World Courier all over the 
world from your home to consignee. Top 
speed, exact and reliable. Tel. 03-249162. 


DWELLINGS 


BUSINESS or personal correspondence: 
translations — typing. Office temporaries. 
-8'HATZLACHA" Tel. 02-226966. 


i Of the year, a 
t allowed to jog 

of their invea. 
id members «i 
te remaining % 


TEL AVIV 


NORTH. TEL . AVIV apart me nf nattah — 
contact specialists: Inter-Israel. Tel. 03- 
29414 L ■ 


MOVERS 


NETANYA 


there were 4f 
stock exchang 
'idem funds), tf 
sd new firau.ii 
only four m 
:s to the pubfc. 
fered shares fa 
ag the cumu 


DAVID GaFFAN. soles, reniab, holiday 
apartments. Tel: 053-39272, or OS3-521 16, 7 
HerzL Netanya. 


EDS. INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT A- 
TION LTD., household goods, personal ef- 
fects shipped worldwide. Door-to-door ser- 
vice. Tel Aviv, 31 Carle bach. Tel. 03-299642/3: 
Jerusalem, Tel. 02-535896: hours 9 a.m.-l p.m. 


OTHERS 
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SECOND STAGE CONSTRUCTION oT 3K 
room dream, cottages in Caesar's - Village. 
Caesarea iicar Caesaril Country Cub. Danya. 
Development Corporation, Haila. '8 
Wedgewodd Avenue. TeL 04-86883-4. 


;y puzzle 

ACROSS 

* (5) 
r (57 

:d vehicle (7) 
icd portion (8 
rm 01 
cl periods (5) 
:ckcd 17) 
u {3) 

:ar U) 
al marriage (6) 
jesied 15) 

(6) 
ie (4) 
al 1.3) 
soldier (71 
(5) 
il (5) 

ling-tool 15) 

i fn 

iiriencc (5) 

■ial (5) 


i Public Tenders 

/ ■,ljvk»^Bekly service of all 
/• ..public tenders. 

P.OJ. 724. Jerusalem, 
Tel. 02 227513. 


Haifa District Court * 
Probate of Administration 1 750/81 


In the mailer of the will oi the late Robert 
Black, deceased in N. Ireland on Nov 30. 
1980 Pentionet. Anthony Gordon Black 
and authority by The Bank La'umi Le Israel 
Trust Co.. Tel Aviv CitatioA: Ba it known 
that request was made to this court lor 
issuance of an Order of Probate of the 
deceased s will of July 4. 1979 (in Israel), 
and for appoint man t of executors of the 
estate. The abova wilt was probated by the 
High Court of Justice in N. Ireland. 
Anyone who wishes to challenge the 
validity ot the decaasad's wID. must submit 
a deposition of opposition to this court 
within fifteen days ol publication of. this 
nonce, otherwise the court will declare the 
wilt to be valid. 

R Haronsky 
Judge Registrar 





Israel lands Administration . 
Southern District . 

Ministry of Construction and' Housing 
Southern District . 


Sderot Local Council 


I 


Build Yolo* Home in Sderot j 


I 


The Israel Lands Administration is offering the public self 
con^tructibn plots.still remaining within the framework ofthe 
above programme. . ... 

These' plots w2i he .allocated according to updated property 
value and development costs. 

The other conditions are as published in the original 
prospectus, subject to changes necessitated by this notice. 
Plots offered .to.' the public on a, first come first served basis 
from 10 a.m., Tuesday, November 3, 1981. 

There, will 'be a plots drawing for registrants at the 
abovementioned hour’. 

Registrants must deposit the sum of IS 10,000 in the form of 
hank cheque at the time of registration, to be held at the Lands 
Administration office. The deposit will be considered as 
advance payment. of the lease payments. 

Further details are available at the Beersheba District office, 
Behov Ben-Zvi. above the Yahalom Halls. 

This notice vah'd until March 31. 1982. 
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Association, for support & defence 

<.?-«F.>EppUlN RIGHTS IN ISRAEL 
>.' 'V Hiifwi Hanegev Street. 

■•ViV;' Beeisheba. P.O.B. 789 



by njjni yr’oV nTuan 
Innsra o’lman ivror 


J7 3ian nanmaim 
7 wth yav-uta 


itea^Citizen 

a. protect our rights in Israel, and to ensure we are not 

*" ° .1 r»f Tcr-apl are sondinp our 


guard our interests in our country. 
iffifrin order for them to study, they must be free of finanaid 
therefore decided to give them some financial 

'had economic situaUon the Bedouin race today 

dear citiren, to heip us in ,ur struggl, 
erdus I y to this good cause. 

iu.' 


77776, Bin Hoi Bank 463. Bearshaba branch. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL BROKERS 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
; TEL AVIV. — Investors were shak- 
ing their heads in disbelief yesierday 
at the market's performance, uhich 
saw 47 issues registered as “buyers 
only,” while no fewer than 105 
securities advanced by more lhan 5 
per cent. Gains of 10-15 per cent 
were not uncommon. Trading 
| volume soared and crossed the 
lS4J1m. mark. Commericut banks 
were the only sector which ad- 
vanced by only moderate margins. 

The index-linked bond markei 
| was mixed, with little action in' 
I either direction. Volume was 


105 issues advance more than 5 % 


moderately active al IS63m. 

What little action there was in the 
bank group was in the Maritime 
Bank's securities. The bank's rights 
were traded yesterday — and they 
were up by 26 per cent, to 510. The 
bank's 0.5 shares were 5 per cent 
higher. Judging by an offer to sell 
1S947.000 worth of Hapoalim 
shares, it seems that speculators and 
investors alike are ready to sell bank 
shares in a rush to get in on ihe 
“bandwagon'' in other sectors. 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 


Tcfahot continued to steal the 
spotlight among mortgage bank is- 
sues, as it galloped ahead by 10 per 
cent. 


The performance of insurance 
shares was nothing but outstanding. 
Winners of 10 per cent or more in- 
cluded Aryeh options, Ararat 0.1 
and 0.5, Reinsurance 0.1., Hassneh 
(r) and the option, and Sahar fr). 

Ten per cent winners in the land 
development and real estate group 

included Azorim debentures, 

Arledan 0.1, Isras and both Rassco 
shares. 

The boom was really on in the in- 
dustrial group. Ten per cent or 


more were gained by Elco 0.25 and 
the option, Electra debentures 2. 
Argaman pref lb), Argaman tb), 
Dubek registered and bearer, Teva 
options, Umar. Muquelie options 
and Ta’al <b). Topping these figures 
were the Zion Cable 1.0 and 5 0 
shares, which soared by no less than 
'15 per cent. Polygon showed a gain 
just above 15 per cent. 

The little Pama investment com- 
pany pulled off the biggest percen- 
tage gain of the day, as it jumped by 
nearly 22 per cent. Unico ID was 
not far behind with a 20.8 per cent 
advance. 


Ctoabig V slums Choate Quote 


price tSI.tW 

Commercial Banks ft Bankholdlng 

IDB prf 
IDS r 
IDB B r 
IDB prf A 
IDB op S 
IDB op 6 
IDB op 7 
IDB op 8 
IDB op 9 
IDB op 10 
Union r 
'Union op r 
Union op 3 r 
Union op 4 r 
Union op 6 
Union pP 7 
Union acS r 
Discount r 
Discount A r 
Discount A sc r 


ta% 


Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mizrahi op 2 r 
Mizrahi op 3 
Mizrahi op 8 
Mizrahi sc 4 r 
Mizrahi sc S r 
Mizrahi sc 6 r 
Mizrahi sc 7 r 
Maritime 0.1 r 
Maritime 0.3 r 

Hapoalim prf b 

Hapoalim r 
Hapoalim 30 r ,i> div 
Hapoalim b 
Hapoalim op 4 r 
Hapoalim op 3 r 
Hapoalim op 7 r 
Hapoalim op ll 
Hapoalim op 12 . 
Hapoalim sc 8 r 
Hapoalim sc 8 r 


General A 
General op 6 
General sc 4 r 
General sc 3 r 
Leu ml 

Leu in I op 2 e 
Leumi op 4 r 
Leumi op 10 
I^umf op 12 
Leumi sc 8 r 
Leumi sc 9 r 
Leumi sc 11 
OHH r 
OHH b 
Danot 1.0 
Danot 5.0 
Danot* op 1 ' 
Dan ot op 2 
FIBI sc 1 r 
FIBIr 


13430.0 

1.0 

1 100.0 

+ .7 

2289.0 

1,086,6 

+6.0 

+ .3 

2289.0 

7.7 

+8.0 

+.3 

4030.0 

2.2 

+20.0 

+.3 

3110.0 

11.9 

+13.0 

+ .3 

3160.0 

13.3 

+8.0 

+ .2 

3070.0 

22.4 

Q.C. 

— 

1920.0 

29.1 

n.c. 

— 

1842.0 

37.4 

n.c. 

— 

1380.0 

1,783.1 

+40.0 

+2.6 

8390.0 

1.0 

+80.0 

+1.3 

3250.0 

20.8 

+160.0 

+3.2 

1563.0 

20.0 

+35.0 

+3.6 

2430.0 

34.2 

+83.0 

+3.6 

1230.0 

31.3 

n.c. 

— 

903.0 

7.2 

n.c. 

— 

2910.0 

216.7 

+43.0 

+ 1.6 

2910.0 

169.8 

+43.0 

+ 1.6 

1601.0 

34.8 

+2.0 

+.1 

1094.0 

1,830.0 

+3.0 

+.3 

1094.0 

86.1 

+3.0 

+ .3 

8550.0 

2.1 

n.c. 



3385.0 

S.6 

n.c. 



1670.0 

71.4 

n.c. 



2433.0 

3.S 

+10.0 

+.4 

2063.0 

3.9 

+ 10.0 

+.3 

1680.0 

6.6 

+ 10.0 

^.6 

1433.0 

27.7 

+13.0 

+1.0 

1091.0 

820.6 

+31.0 

+2.9 

930.0 

677.9 

+45.0 

+5.0 

2290.0 

2.7 

—10.0 

—.4 

2170.0 

3.374.4 

O.C. 



2164.0 

461.8 

n.c. 



2170.0 

192.3 

n.c. 



7370.0 

.7 

n.c. 



6290.0 

2.8 

—10.0 

—3 

3580.0 

12.8 

n.c. 



1585.0 

88.0 

—33.0 

— 2.2 

1450.0 

63.8 

n.c. 



2402.0 

19.8 

n.c. 



1646.0 

23.0 

n.c. 

— 

2381-0 

123.1 

+40.0 

+1.7 

2298.0 

8.6 

n-c. 


1640.0 

7.9 

n.c. 

— 

392.0 

33.3 

+16.0 

+4.3 

1607.0 

1.37L2 

+2.0 

+.1 

6430.0 

39.3 

+20.0 

+.3 

2990.0 

3.9 

+10.0 

+.3 

12850 

16.1 

—40.0 

—3.0 

1042.0 

267.3 

n.C. 

— 

1838.0 

2.3 

+5-0 

+.3 

379.0 

238.7 

+5-0 

+1.3 

113.3 

4.517.1 

—1.5 

-1.3 

1820.0 

12.0 

+5.0 

+ .3 

1880.0 

3.2 

-20-0 

—1.1 

383.0 

b.o. 

+ 18.0 

+4.9 

254.0 

b.o. 

+12.0 

+3.0 

203.0 

b.o. 

+13.0 

+8.0 

109.0 

b.o. 

+3.0 

+4.8 

8135.0 

13.8 

ILC. 

— 

1173:0 

780.0 

+24.0 

+2.1 


Oetltf Valtune Change Chan g e 


Financing Institutions 


Shilton r 
Shilton b 
Shilton op A r 
Shilton op B 
Shi lion op 3 
Shilton op 8 
Shilton ac 1 
Shilton ac 2 
Ot*. Lataaslya r 
Dtz. LaXaaslya d 
Ot*. Lata aa fy a op 1 
Ampal r 

Agriculture prf A 
Ind Dev prf r 
ClaJ lease 0.1 r 
Cl a) Lease 0.5 r 
iCIai Lease op 

Insurance 

Aryeh r 
Aryeh op r 
Aryeh se 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0.3 r 
Reinsurance 0.1 r 
Reinsurance 0.5 r 
Hassneh r 
Hassneh nd 80 
Hassneh b 
Hassneh op 
Hassneh op 2 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0.3 r 
Yardenla 0.1 r 
Yardenia 0.3 r 
Sahar r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op l 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 2 
Zur r 
Zur- b 


134.0 

232.0 

195.0 

339.0 
99.3 
83-0 

130.0 

170.0 
d773.0 
d 773.0 
1240.0 


1873.0 

830.0 

385.0 

341.0 

595.0 


578.0 

5094.0 

472.0 

5300.0 

2497.0 

1634.0 

630.0 

641.0 


600.0 


1037.0 

845.0 

835.0 
4750 

314.0 

816.0 

911.0 

310.0 

760.0 

900.0 

733.0 

778.0 


695.0 

698.0 
1785.0 

399.0 

286.0 


Commercial Services ft 

Delck r 
Delek b 
Delek db 2 
Hard 
Harel op 1 
Cold Store 0.1 r 
Cold Store 1.0 r 
Gold Store db 2 r 
Isr Electric r 
Lighterage 0.1 r 
Lighterage 0.3 r 
Lighterage op 2 
Lighterage db 1 
Magor 
Rapac 0.1 r 
Rapac 0J r 
Supersol A 
Supersol B 
Supersol op 1 


2861.0 

3630.0 

1750.0 


6300.0 

9400.0 

3300.0 

780.0 

614.0 

366.0 

1160.0 

1171.0 

1280.0 


18 1.0M 


547.9 

+ 12.0 

+9.8 

b.o. 

+ 12.0 . 

+5.0 

12.4 

+6.0 

+8.2 

19.3 

+37.0 

+12.3 

30.4 

+3.5 

+3.7 

21.4 

n.c. 

— 

19.4 

+6.0 

+4.0 

6.5 

+3.0 

+1.8 

410.1 

+33.0 

+4.3 

319-8 

+33.0 

+4.7 

65.0 

+ 100.0 

+8.8 

— 





2.3 

+73.0 

+4.2 

2.5 

+4.0 

+ .5 

29.8 

+30.0 

+9.0 

48.8 

+31.0 

+10.0 

8.3 

+36.0 

+10.4 

_ 

+28.0 

+3J 

1.4 

+394.0 

+13.2 

9.4 

+6.0 

+1.3 

4.1 

+300.0 

+10.0 

153.3 

+227.0 

+10.0 

26.0 

+ 130.0 

+10.0 

235.0 

+34.0 

+9.1 

1.304.6 

+58.0 

+10.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+28.0 

+4.9 

— 

— . 

— 

16.8 

+108.0 

+11.8 

31.4 

+70.0 

+9.0 

29.1 

+72.0 

+.9.4 

— 

+22.0 

+4.9 

— 

+ 15.0 

+3.0 

98.4 

+74.0 

+10.0 

— 

+ 43.0 

+5.0 

— 

+13.0 

+5.1 

21.6 

+10.0 

+1.3 

22.3 

n.c. 

— 

— 

+38.0 

+5.0 

— +37.0 

Utilities 

+3.0 

b.o. 

+33.0 

+5.0 

b.o. 

+33.0 

+5.0 

b.o. 

+85.0 

+5.0 

167.3 

+20.0 

+5J 

98.8 

+5.0 

+1.8 

■ — 

— 



.5 

+260.0 

+10.0 

.3 

-140.0 

-3.7 

3.4 

+100.0 

+6.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 - 

-100.0 

—1.5 

.4 

n.c. 

— 

.5 

-100.0 

-2.8 

53.9 

+23.0 

+3.3 

b.o. 

+29.0 

+5.0 

b.o. 

+17.0 

+4.9 


182.7 +105.0 

40.0 +106.0 

44.1 +104.0 


+ 10.0 

+ 10.0 

+ 8.8 


Land Development Building, Citrus 


- JMn jffgage Banka 

' Ge&HIge r 915.0 

390.3' 

+30-d 

! +3.4 

Azorim r 
Azorim op A 
Azorim op Rr 

d 681.0 
2240.0 .. 

282.4 

tS 

+56.0 +9.0 

+150.0_ +7.2 

Gen Mtge b 

915.0 

120.9 

+27.0 

+3.0 

Azorim op C 

532.0 

184.6 

+62.0 

+13.2 

Gen Mtge op 114 

5130.0 






Azorim db 1 

616.0 

16.6 

+36.0 

+10.0 

Gen Mtge op 117 

1255.0 

.3 

n.c. 



Africa 1 st 0.1 r 

4145.0 

1.4 

n.c. 

— 

Gen Mtge 129 

1343.0 

.3 

n.c. 



Africa lar 1.0 r 

2180.0 

6.7 

+12S.0 

+8.1 

Gen Mtge db 118 

725.0 






Africa op 1 

2630.0 

8.3 

+230.0 

+ 9.6 

Carmel r. 

. 757.0 

386.3 

+40.0 

+3.6 

Arledan 0.1 , 

594.0 

170.9 

+34.0 

+10.0 

Carmel b 

759.0 

b.o. 

+36-0 

+5.0 

Arledan 0.5 

240.0 

— 

+11.0 

+4.8 

Carmel op A 

-843.0 

B.O 

+40.0 

+3.0 

Arledan op. A 

187.0 

104.7 

+10.0 

+11.3 

Carmel op B 

355.0 

46.7 

n.c. 



Darad 

337.0 

— 

+17.0 

+3.0 

Carmel db 10 

470.0 

5.0 

n.c. 



Darad op. 1 

498.0 

15.2 

+88.0 

+13.8 

Binyan r 

642.0 



+30.0 

+4.9 

ILDCr 

1900.0 . 

95.0 

+100.0 

+5.6 

Dev A Mtge r 

563-0 

497.6 

+35.0 

+6.6 

ILDC b 

1900.0 

30.4 

+ 120.0 

+8.7 

Dev A Mtge b 

563.0 

177.0 

38.0 

+ 7.2 

ILDC op A r 

8800.0 

3.3 

+800.0 

+7.3 

Dev tc Mtge op 88 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ILDC op B r 

3457.0 

.3 

n.c. 

— 

Dev & Mtge op 93 

682.0 

8.7 

+45.0 

+7.1 

ILDC op 5 

1660.0 

5-0 

+70.0 

+ 4.4 

Dev A Mtge op 94 



_ 





ILDC db 3 r 

2190.0 

— 

— 

— 

Miehkan r 

1380.0 

43.6 

+13-0 

+1.0 

ILDC db 4 r 

C240O.O 

.3 

n.c. 

— 

Mlahkan b 

1380.0 

25.7 

+13.0 

+1.0 

HLB Realty 0.1 r 

300.0 

201.9 

—8-0 

— 2.6 

Miehkan op 2 

■ — 







HLB Realty 0.3 r 

176.5 

322.7 

—3.0 

— l.T 

Mshkan op 3 

1830.0 

28.1 

—31-0 

—1.7 

HLB Realty op 

254-0 

156.2 

n.c. 

— 

Independence 

— 

— ' 

_ 



Sole! Boneb prf A 

23000.0 

.7 

n-c. 

— 

Tefahot prf r 


17.9 

+66.0 

+6.1 

Sole! Boneh prf A 

24700.0 

2.5 

+300.0 

+2.1 

Tefahot prf b 

1201.0 

4.8 

+109.0 

+10.0 

Model Beton 

882.0 

20.3 

+12.0 

+1.4 

Telahot r 


81.7 



Model Beton op 1 

737.0 

12.2 

n.c. 

— 

Tefahot b 

1130.0 

28.2 




Prop A Bldg r 

1500.0 

73.0 

+10.0 

+.7 

Merav r 

870.0 

749.8 

+30.0 

+8.1 

Prop A Bldg op A 

5090.0 

1.1 

—80.0 

—1.2 

Merav op 

3130.0 

2.6 

n.C. 


Prop A Bldg op B 

2790.0 

9.5 

n.c. 

— 

Merav op 2 

1370.0 

2.1 

n.c. 

— 

Prop A Bldg db 5 

2235.0 

1.8 

, n.c. 

— 


Bayside 0.1 r 
Bayside 0.3 r 
Bayside op 
Tapro r 
lsras r 
Mebadrtn r 
I CP r 

Neot Aviv 4 
Pri Or r 
Caesarea r 
Caesarea 0 . 5 
Caesarea op 1 
Rassco prf r 
Rassco r 


Industrials 

Ordan o.l r 
Ordan 0.3 r 
Ordan op 2 r 
Elbit 0.3 r 
Alliance r 
Elco 0.1 r 
Elco 0.25 r 
Elco 0.25 b 
Elco op A 
Elco db 1 
Electra 0.1 r 
Electra 0.3 r 
Electra db 2 
Elron 3 
Elron op A 
Argaman prf r 
Argaman prf b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
Ata B r 
Ata C r 
Ata op 3 r 
Ata db 2 r 
Tadlr Beton l 
Tadlr Beton 3 
Tadlr op 1 


Dubek prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 0.1 
Fertilizers 0.5 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Hatehof l 
Hatehof 3 
Hatehof op 
HaifaChem r. 
HalfaChem db 1 
Teva • 
Teva b 
Teva db 3 
Vomar 1.0 
Yomar 5.0 
Zioo Cables 1.0 
Zion Cables 5.0 
Zion Cables op.l 
Lodzia 0.1 r 
Lodzia 0.4 r 
Molett B r 
Gaiil Ind 1.0 
Galtl Ind. 3.0 
Call! Ind. op. 
Man 1.0 
Man 3.0 
Phoenicia prf r 
Dead Sea r 
ATPM r 
AIPM db 1 r 
Maquette 0.1 
Maquette 0.5 
Maquette op A . 
Asia r 
Ass Is db l 
Petrochem db 1 r 
Nechushtan b 
Elite r 
Elite 2 
Elite op 3 r 
Elite *c2r« 

Arad r 
Polgat 0.1 r 
Polgai 0.4 r 
Polygon r 
Polygon op 1 
KaJU 1.0 
Kalil 5.0 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0.4 r 
Schoellerina 
Schoetlerina op l 
Shemen prf r 
Taya 
Taya op l 


Ooalnc 

Volume Change Change 


(SIAM 

•»% 

1080.0 

18.8 

+ 58.0 

+ 5.4 

950.0 

24.4 

+ 40.0 

+4.4 

985.0 

1.8 

+ 43.0 

+ 4.6 

7018.0 

313.0 

+ 638-0 

+ 10.0 

2655.0 

" 2.2 

+ 110.0 

+ 4 J 

2050.0 

1.5 

+ 100.0 

+ 5.1 

1295.0 

10.5 

+ 94.0 

+ 7.8 

2250.0 

1.3 

+ 50.0 

+ 2.3 

634.0 

70.3 

+ 20.0 

+ 3.3 

370.0 

62.3 

O.C. 



280.0 

40.4 

+ 10.0 

+ 4.0 

3475.0 

24.2 

+ 313.0 

+ 10.0 

3463 . 0 . 

23.8 

+ 313.0 

+ 10.0 

432.0 

b.o. 

+ 21,0 

+ 3.1 

391.0 

b.o. 

+ 19.0 

+ 5.1 

338.0 

b.o. 

+ 24.0 

+ 7.2 

1733.0 

b.a. 

+ 83.0 

+ 5.0 

2490.0 

9.4 

+ 180.0 

+ 7.8 

718.0 

140.5 

+ 63.0 

+ 10.0 

727.0 

58.8 

+ 66.0 

+ 10.0 

3108.0 

4.6 

+ 308.0 

+ 11.0 

1111.0 

60.0 

n.c. 

— 

2685.0 

13.8 

— 60.0 

—2S. 

1490.0 

78.2 

+ 116.0 

+ 8.4 

1285.0 

3.9 

+ 115.0 

+ 10.0 

4420.0 

b.o. 

+ 210.0 

+ 3.0 

5700.0 

6.3 

n.C. 

— 

X 340.0 

29.8 

+ 13.0 

+ 4.0 

X 374.0 

4.0 

+ 34.0 

+ 10.0 

X 340.0 

B 9 A 

+ 25.0 

+ 7.9 

x 357.0 

83.3 

+ 32.0 

+ 9.9 

375.0 

b.o. 

+ 18.0 

+ 5.0 

155.0 1 , 171.4 

+ 9.3 

+ 6.5 

306.0 

49.9 

O.C. 

— 

218.0 

7.0 

+ 8.0 

+ 3.9 

600.0 

103.4 

+ 28.0 

+ 4.5 

598.0 

100.2 

+ 34.0 

+ 9.9 

409.0 

96.1 

+ 1.0 

+.3 

1537.0 

54.8 

+ 142.0 

+ 10.0 

1541 .0 

33.8 

+ 140.0 

+ 10.0 

240.0 

52.9 

. + 5.0 

+ 2.1 

161.0 

60.5 

n-C- 

— 

800.0 

66.1 

+ 60.0 

+ 8.1 

801.0 

9.8 

+ 26.0 

+ 3.4 

730.0 

59.2 

n.c. 

— 

497.0 

b.o. 

+ 24.0 

+ 5.1 

590.0 

143.6 

+ 39.0 

+ 7.1 

575.0 

41.7 

+ 25.0 

+ 4.8 

915.0 

— 





1 * 473.0 

b.o. 

+ 70.0 

+ 3.0 

1550.0 

2.4 

+ 50.0 

+ 3.3 

8820.0 

2.8 

+ 680.0 

+ 11 J 

44.0 

76.3 

+ 40.0 

+ 10.0 

433.02 

41.4 

+ 23.0 

+ 8.1 

689.0 

70.3 

+ 90.0 

+ 15.0 

459.0 

215.0 

+ B 0.0 

+ 13.0 

615.0 

164.8 

+ 75.0 

+ 13.9 

483.0 

20.0 

+ 10.0 

+ 2.1 

281.0 

326.6 

+ 19.0 

+ 7.3 

1845.0 

3.2 

n.c. 

— 

249.0 

— 

+ 12.0 

+ 5.1 

390.0 

1.1 

n.c. 

— 

100.0 

72.6 

n-c. 

— , 

321.0 

47.0 

n-c. 

— 

189.0 

b.o. 

+ 9.0 

+ 5.0 

1850.0 

32.3 

+ 5 L 0 

+ 2.8 

1175.0 

32.6 

— 20.0 

- 1.7 

507.0 

b.a. 

+ 24.0 

+ 5.0 

273.0 

b.o. 

+ 13.0 

+ 5.0 

222.0 

115.9 

+ 2 L 0 

+ 10.5 

830.0 

22.3 

+ 40.0 

+ 3.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



950.0 

1.0 

+ 49.0 

+ 5.4 


128.0 

3392.0 

1400.0 

1879.0 

2668.0 

3300.0 

1400.0 

305.0 

317.0 

414.0 

383.0 

370.0 

215.0 

689.0 

689.0 
2499.0 

433.0 

319.0 


412.7 
b.o. 
20.7 

.7 

b.o. 

1.6 

8.5 

1SL4 

b.o. 

123.4 

83.1 

234.7 

194.7 
100.2 

53.3 

3.4 

93.1 

20.1 


+6.0 

+162.0 

+70.0 

n_c. 

+127.0 

+130.0 

+40.0 

+40.0 

+36.0 

+4.0 

+10.0 

+20.0 


+5.0 

+5.0 

+3.3 


+5.0 

+4.1 

+2.9 

+15.1 

+12.8 

+ 1.0 

+2.7 

+3.7 


TaaJ B r 
Taal B b 
Frutarom r 
Taro Pbarra. 


Qoslag Volume Change 
price 181.088 

82. 3 
18.0 
24.9 
17.7 


Cbsege 


331.0 

421.0 

233.0 
1999.0 


+ 11.0 

+50.0 

+ 12.0 

+71.0 


+3.4 

+13.5 

+ 3.4 

+ 3.7 


Investment ft Holding Companies 
Unico r 


Unico b 
IDB devel. 

IDB 2.0 r 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 
Ellem r 
Ellcrn b 
Amlssar pref 
Amissar opt 
Afik 1.0 
Afik 3.0 

Central Trade r 
Inv Paz r 
Inv Paz b 
Wolfs on o.l 
Wolfson 1.0 r 
Wolfson L0 b 
Am pa r 
Disc Inv r 
Disc Inv b 
Disc Inv opt b 
Disc Inv opt c 
Disc Inv opt d 
Disc Inv deb 1354 
Hapoalim Inv r 
Hapoalim Inv b 
Hapoalim Inv opt l 
Leumi Inv 
Jordan Explo a r 
Jordan Explo opt 
Jordan Explo opt 2 
Mizrahi Inv r 
Mizrahi Inv b 
MJzrahJ Inv 122 
ClaJ Trade 
Cl at Trade opt A 
Clai Trade op B 
ClaJ Trade deb 1 
Export Inv r 
Export Inv b 
Koor prf 
Clai Re r 
ClaJ Re opt a 
Clai Re deb l 
ClaJ Israel 
Clai In da opt a 
Clai Inds deb 5 
Landeco 0.5 
Sahar Hold 1.0 
Sahar Hold 5.0 
Sahar Hold opt 1 
Oz Inv b r < 

Oz Inv deb 
Pama 
Plryon b 
Piryon opt b . 


Oil Explo Paz r 
Oil Explo op r 
Fedoil r 
Naphta r 
Lapidot r 
Lapidot fa 

New listings 

Teva op 2 
Teva db 1 
Teva db 3 
Clai Re ri 
Clai Ind op B 
Oz op 1 
Oz op 2 
Oz db 

pecker Steel 1 
'■Pecker Steel op 1 
'Alaska Sport 1 
Alaska Sport 5 
Alaska Sport op 
Zur op 1 

Maritime rights 
Landeco 0.3 
Abbreviations: 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY 
30.10.81 

. Friday’s foreign exchange rates 
against the Israel Shekel, Tor 
US. dollar transactions under 53,000 
and transactions of other currencies 
under the equivalent of 5500. 


USS . 

DM 

Swiss Ft. 

Sterling 
French Fr. 

Dutch FI. 

Austrian Sh.i 1 0) 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Xr. 
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Rand 
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Selling 
1 4.1992 
6 3028 
7.6823 
26.2046 
2.5091 
5.6800 
9.0061 
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I.96D8 
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Foreign Currency Rates (in IS) 
lor 1.11.81 
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Tel Aviv selected bond prices 


: ioo% United 

3602 

3804 

3606 

4% Gov't develop. 

Group 1. Yield: 3001 
'3001 
3007 

Group 7. Yield: 

3020 

3025 

Defence loan 89. 

210 (Retah Yod) 

4% Gov’t {90% C-o-L) 
Group 22. Yield: 

3101 

3106 

Group. 24. Yield: 

3110 

3115 

4% Gov’t LW% C-o-L) 
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3210 

3206 

6% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 
Group 52. Yield: 
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Price Change 
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n.c. 
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n.C. 
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n.c. 
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n.c. 
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+ .! 
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+ .1 
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2001 


+ 1.0 
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-3.6 
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+ .1 

Dollar denom bonds 8 
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+ .9 
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5. 5 7, Gov't 6026 _ _ 
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New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK. — The stock markei 
was sharply higher on Friday, fuelled 
by tower interest rates (one bank 
lowered the prime to 17 per cent) 
and take-over fever after Mobil Oil 
announced an offer to take over 
Marathon (XI at $83 per share. Oil 
shares also were helped by an an- 
nouncement from Saudi Arabia that 
it would cut output by 1 million bar- 
rels. Volume increased also to 
58,600,000 shares, with 1.198 issues 
up and 368 down. The DJIA closed 
at 852,54, up 19.60. 


D.J. Avg. 
Transport 
Utilities 
Volume 


W* Change 


Among Ihe mosl actives we 
American Home Products at 
( + %), Southland Royally 3( 
(.+ 1 y») and IBM 51% ( + ^j. Sloe 
showing the largest percentage g; 
were Stemdeni 20% ( + 3K). Emp 
Industries 1 514 ( + 2) and Sedco 1 
36% (+5%). 

Afler the close it was unnounc 
that the nation's money supply M 
wasupbySIb. 

Cuiunii‘M.ir,v .-uurtesy Aibi-rl Hupl.i? 
Midoaat representative. 
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Amer Brand 
Amer Can 
Amer T ft T 
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Du Pont 
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ISRAEL SHARES IN NY 
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A face lift 


"ISRAEL should have involved itseir politically in the life of Judea 
and Samaria and should not have prohibited political activity on the 
part of the local Arab residents, a former adviser to the military 
government said yesterday.*' 

That day was Dec. 26. 1979. and the "former adviser.” as reported 
then in this newspaper, was Menahem Miison. professor of modern 
Arabic literature at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, speaking lo 
the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee. Yesterday — 
Prof. Miison took up his. new post as civilian governor of the West 
Bank under the reorganization decreed by Defence Minister Ariel 
Sharon. 

In his address to the Knesset two years ago Dr. Miison argued that, 
by keeping aloof from the West Bank's political arena, and by ban- 
ning all local political activity. "Israel effectively silenced the 
moderates, but was powerless to prevent the (Palestinian) militants 
from organising clandestinely." One result of this was the sweeping 
victory of the PLO candidates in (he 1976 municipal elections in the 
West Bank. 

“But the professor said pro-Jordanian elements still exercised con- 
siderable influence, partly because of pressure that leading West 
Bankers wielded in Amman, and partly because of the flow of money 
across the Jordan River.” 

Although his new- appointment does not mean that he is the chief 
policy-maker in the West Bank, as some of his premature detractors 
in the area have indeed already pointed out. Prof. Miison may now 
have an opportunity to put his ideas into practice. He did so on a 
smaller scale during his tenure as adviser, when he encouraged the 
formation of village societies as counter-weight to the generally pro- 
PLO city mayors. Bui the role of civilian governor should afford him 
u freer and wider scope. 

The alternative course advocated by Prof. Miison has come under 
some critical fire within Israel itself. Former military governor 
Shiomu Guzil has publicly likened it to the search for "quislings" 
who would do this country's bidding unquestionably. This is 
somewhat unfair, at this early stage. 

it is a fact that Israel's ban on political activity in the territories has 
helped not the forces of moderation but the extremist, indeed 
terrorist, elements within the Palestinian community. This might 
arguably have been of some practical benefit if it- were part of a 
repressive denial of democratic rights. Such tyrannical conduct, 
however, is wholly against the Israeli grain. 

Thus it was mainly the PLO that took advantage of the benignity of 
Israel's occupation of the formerly Jordan-held ureas. 

Prof. Milson's thesis that the true political preference of the West 
Bank's rural population, which far outnumbers the urban, is not 
reflected in radical city politics, at least deserves to be tested. For if 
the Palestinian villagers may be persuaded that the autonomy is good 
for them, then once it is worked out between Israel and Egypt, the 
autonomy may yet have a chance, despite the PLO's murderous op- 
position. 

What remains to be seen is whether the government. largely in the 
person of Mr. Sharon, will make it possible for the civilian governor 
to carry out -his programme. - ...... 

The separation of the civilian from the military government implies 
not a complete overhaul of the structure of the Israeli administration, 
but a return to an older arrangement. The army officers who lately- 
tended to pul their trust in a “strong arm” policy are still manning the 
military side. 

Needless to say there are occasions when a strong arm is urgently 
called for. The attack on a yeshiva student in Hebron Saturday night, 
which led to the wounding of two local children by the victim of the 
attack, is a case in point. For Mr. Sharon's reorganization to have 
any persuasive value, however, it is the good sense of the civilian 
governors that must be accorded priority in decision making. 

Strong is not necessarily wise, and liberal does not invariably spell 
weak. It is lo be hoped that one of the measures Prof. Miison will 
recommend lo Mr. Sharon will be the early return of the exiled West 
Bunk mayors. Fahd Kawasnie and Mohammed Milhcm, to iheir 
homes. Keeping them abroad only makes martyrs of the two mayors. 

In ihe final analysis, of course, il is the government's overall policy 
for the West Bank that must determine whether Palestinians in any 
number are to cast a vole of no confidence in the PLO as their 
representative. This purpose will not be aided by planting more Jews 
smack in the centre of West Bank towns and populated areas. And if, 
as Prof. Miison has suggested, the chief counterbalance to the PLO’s 
influence is Jordan, then il is not the acme of statesmanship to decree 
that Jordan’s domain must under no circumstances cross the river’s 
edge. 
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(Continu'd from Page One) 

lions, many of which are inac- 
curate." 

The spokesman cited three of the 
“inaccuracies”: 

• Any so-called “secret under- 
standing” between the U.S. and 
Saudi Arabia “remains a secret 
even from (Defence) Secretary 
(Caspar) Weinberger who discounts 
it as totally unfounded.” 

■ Donnelly “was not — nor would 
he have been — authorized as the 
U.S. military training mission chief 
in Saudi Arabia last spring to con- 
clude a ‘secret oral understanding 1 ' 
with the Saudi government, nor did 
he do so.” 

• U.S. international agreements 
are not concluded at subordinate 
but at cabinet level. 

The spokesman also said: “The 
claim that the so-called ’larger 
implications* of the AWACS sale 
were, or could have been, con- 
cealed from Congress are ludicrous. 
Few transactions in modern UJS. 
history have been more visibly 
scrutinized by the Congress and the 
U25. public than the AWACS sale." 

In an interview with The Post 
yesterday. President Ronald 
Reagan said that the U.S. has a 
foreign policy in the Middle East, 
which consists mainly of “quiet 
diplomacy'' involving strengthening 
the “key role" Saudi Arabia can 


play in spreading peace in the M id- 
dle East. 

Interviewed by Trade Feldman, 
he said an example of this quiet 
diplomacy was the help the U.S. 
received from the Saudis in arrang- 
ing a cease-fire in Lebanon. “We 
didn't have to get on the front page 
to do that. That was quiet 
diplomacy.” 

Asked why the sale of AWACS 
radar planes is in the interest of 
Israel as well as the U.S., Reagan 
said that the U.S. seeks to continue 
the peace process with Israel and 
“we believe that here the Saudis are 
most influential. ..we intend to con- 
tinue working with them toward in- 
volvement of themselves and other 
moderate staLes. 

Reagan also said that he aims to 
bring the Pnlestine Liberation 
Organization into the peace negotia- 
tions Id the Middle East. He said that 
here, too, quiet diplomacy should be 
used, and the PLO could only be a 
partner to negotiations after ft 
recognized Israel's right to exist. 

The alternatives in the Middle 
East are between an Israel that can- 
not exist without massive military 
forces to counter the 100 to 1 
numerical superiority of the Arabs, 
and an Israel that can live in peace 
with its neighbours, said Reagan. It 
is the latter state that the U.S. is 
aiming at, he continued. (UPUTA) 
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THE NEED OF 
THE HOUR 

Israel is facing fateful decisions, and Labour must join the 
government now to help shape the county’s destiny, writes 
DAVID KRIVINE. 


SIX EMINENT personalities are 
appealing on this page for a govern- 
ment of national unity. Their argu- 
ments are impeccable: but the two 
big parties. Labour and Likud, are 
unlikely to coalesce. 

The difficulties are intrinsic, 
deriving from dogma, institutional 
rigidities, the party system and tbe 
difficulties of working together. Yet 
if the two sides were able to over- 
come these obstacles, and replace 
the present uneasy secular-religious 
coalition with a government of 
national unity, many people in 
Israel (and not only in Israel) would 
breathe a sigh of relief. 

Professional politicians, who tend 
to magnify the importance of the 
inter-party conflict, hold that the 
gap between the two major 
ideological blocs is too great to 
bridge. This may be true on the 
theoretical level. Socialism is in- 
deed irreconcilable with capitalism, 
authoritarianism with democracy, 
nationalism with internationalism 
(as in the Socialist International). 

In practice, the contrast is less 
marked. Labour is not irredeemably 
socialistic, nor does the Likud pur- 
sue orthodox capitalistic policies. 
Both opt for the middle path of a 
mixed economy. The liquidation of 
controls was started in Sapir’s day. 
Gideon Pall, of the Liberals, is put- 
ting them back, with his new tariffs 
and import licences. 

Anion Gafny. just retired as 
governor of the central bank and a 
good Labour man, took issue with 
Finance Minister Yoram Aridor for 
adopting policies that ail faithful 
Histadrutniks can only applaud: 
subsidizing prices, reducing indirect 
taxes.cpumping money into circula- 
tion, averting unemployment. 

THERE IS nothing there for 
Mapam, let alone Labour, to object 
to. Nor can Begin’s loyally to the 
principles of democracy be faulted. 

READERS' LETTERS— 


As to nationalism, the contrast 
here, too, is great between theory 
and practice. The Likud is fond of 
shouting chauvinistic slogans. Its 
policies on the ground have been 
pragmatic enough to alienate 
Herat's own political fundamen- 
talists, who had to create a new 
party ■ — Tehiya — for their 
nationalist aspirations. 

Settlements in the administered 
areas? Labour started that. It is true 
that they were carefully sited, while 
the present administration puts 
them everywhere. But Israel's 
enemies do not differentiate. 

Shimon Peres has declared blunt- 
ly that his party will not give up East 
Jerusalem, will not negotiate with 
the PLO, will not surrender the 
Golan, will not permit the creation 
of a Palestine state. The Arabs may 
be forgiven for failing to see any 
great benefit in negotiating with him 
rather than with Begin. 

Differences between the two 
sides exist all the same, and they are 
important. Labour is more rational, 
the Likud tends to hysteria. Begin’s 
government is law-abiding, but 
gives the impression that it would 
like to behave otherwise. It 
tolerates irregularities over the most 
sensitive issues. Jewish chauvinists 
are given a free hand to strut among 
the Arabs like conquerors. Any of- 
fences they commit are punished 
lightly. Begin's verbose faux pas 
have succeeded in antagonizing half 
the world. Israel has been presented 
in the last four years as a racist en- 
tity, which is a distortion of its 
character and a misrepresentation 
of its purpose. 

ALL THIS is hard to forgive. 
Mapam, which believes strongly in 
the brotherhood of man and hates 
frenzied nationalistic posturings, 
cannot countenance any kind of al- 
liance with the wilder elements of 
HeruL 


GALL FOR A GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL UNITY 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Israel is caught in the mid- 
dle in the battle between the big 
powers: the Soviet Union supports 
the PLO and the rejeclkmist states 
with arms and propaganda, and tbe 
leaders of the U.S. and even more 
those of Western Europe are at- 
tuned to the demands of those stales 
which they call “moderate” and 
whose altitude towards us is no dif- 
ferent from that of their Arab 
League colleagues. The assassina- 
tion of Sadat and its repercussions 
have provided added proof of this 
fact. Our enemies do not hide their, 
aims and our friends in the West 
carefully dissociate themselves from 
us. 

Recent dissensions in our midst 
prevent us from achieving unity at 
this dangerous time and both our 
enemies and our friends may con- 


clude that we are benton destroying 
ourselves. 

Only a government of national 
unity can prepare the nation to face 
the future, develop a new spirit of 
•sacrifice, restore the economy, 
improve work ethics, help bridge 
the social gap and revitalize the 
Diaspora Jewry. 

In order to set up such a govern- 
ment — and the sooner the better 
— Mr. Begin, like Levi Eshkoi 
before him, will have to form a new 
cabinet based oh the Likud, the 
Alignment and the religious parties. 
Obviously, all parties will have to 
give up their pet claims and this in 
itself wUl help to unify the nation. 

The establishment of a govern- 
ment of national unity would show 
our enemies that our. national will 
has not weakened, that our survival 
does not depend on their accep- 


tance of us and that we all want 
peace with our neighbours. It would 
prove to our friends that our stand, 
which sometimes seems inflexible to 
them, is not the result of the ex- 
tremism of one man or one party, 
but enjoys the support of the entire 
nation and is based as always on the 
concept of democracy and a desire 
for peace and the welfare of all tbe 
nations of the area. 

We appeal to party leaders to 
form a government of national unity 
as soon as possible and to the peo- 
ple of this country to support our 
call. 

S.Z. ABRAMOV 
EPHRAIM URBACH 
BENJAMIN BENTWICH 
JOSEPH BENTWICH 
ZERAH WARHAFTIC 
DOV SAD AN 

Jerusalem. 


HOW TO COPE WITH ALIYA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — After reading all the new 
immigrant horror stories. I’d like 
to share some of my experiences 
and thus demonstrate that not every 
pakid is a monster, nor is the goal of 
every government institution to dis- 
courage aliya. 

When my wife, my two-year-old 
son, and I landed at Ben-Gurion 
Airport, we were greeted by a 
friendly face from the AACI, who 
helped us through the surprisingly 
minimal amount of paper work. 
After we were given cold drinks and 
candy for the child, we were told to 
wait for a tender which took us to 
the door of the immigrant hostel in 
Jerusalem. The rooms did not com- 
pare to the Plaza, but were very 
clean and had any reasonable fur- 
niture, cabinets, dishes, bedding, 
etc., which could be expected. 

The first night that we arrived, 
our son fell, badly bruising his head, 
and was rushed to the hospital 
emergency room. Of course, we had 
not as yet registered with any sick 
fund and thus paid all the bilb 
ourselves. The next day when we ; 
did sign up with one of the health in- 
surance plans, they reimbursed us 
for the prior Nils without any has- 
sle. 

Both my wife and I found little 
difficulty in getting our identifica- 
tion papers or transferring our 
American to Israeli licences. 
Regarding work, I was accepted to 
work at a company during a hiring 
freeze because they had promised 
me a job, and although they had no i 
legal obligation, they felt a moral ! 
obligation. 

When we moved to a rented 
apartment, we had neighbours who 
visited us almost daily to see if they 
could help in any way, and this one 
Israeli family in particular helped us 
acclimatize to our new sur- 
roundings, 

Recently we purchased an apart- . 
men! in Ramoz. After bringing in 
the stamped contract to the 
Ministry of Absorption, we received 
the necessary papers for the 
mortgage bank from them in 24 
hours. At the mortgage bank we 


found similar efficiency. 

Do not misunderstand — there 
are many difficulties in making 
aliya: a new culture, a different 
language and strange customs, leav- 
ing family and friends, finding a job, 
discouraging officials and un- 
reasonable rules. But I believe that, 
if you follow these rules, absorption 
may be easier 

1. Expect nothing. Therefore, 
whatever you get is a welcome sur- 
prise. 

2. Adopt the altitude that you are 
coming to Israel because it is your 
home, you belong here, and you 
want to be here, not with the at- 
titude that you are doing anyone a 
favour. Then you will not expect 
everyone to lay out the red carpet, 
and won't be discouraged when 
they don't 


3. Expect a 20-minute 
bureaucratic transaction to take 
two hours. Then you will be happy 
when it only takes an hour and a 
half. 

4. Double-check what you need 
for each office. Nothing is worse 
than getting to an office, wailing in 
line, and then finding out that you 
are missing something. 

5. Remember always that Israel is 
the only countiy in the world where 
new immigrants are given more 
rights than the people already living 
there. 

In conclusion, aliya is not easy, 
but with a little smile and Jatmour, 
some understanding, and a lot of 
patience, it is not too bad; and 
definitely worth it all. 

ARNOLD NATHAN 

Jerusalem. 
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The Likud record, it must be ad- 
mitted, is very spotty but 
that is the very reason Labour 
should enter Israel's government. In 
norma! times, it is perfectly 
legitimate for the party out of power 
to let those in office embroil 
themselves in their own mistakes. 
The worse the government’s short- 
comings, the greater the rejoicing in 
the ranks of the opposition, whose 
members see the imbecilities of the 
other side as beneficial to their own 
electoral prospects. 

But times are not normal. We 
have reached a historic parting of 
the ways. The dilemma facing Israel 
today has been budding up since tbe 
beginning of Jewish settlement a 
hundred years ago. Decisions taken 
in the coming months and years 
may fix the future of our country for 
generations. The actions of the ex- 
isting government will make or 
break not just the Likud; they are 
likely to make or break the Jewish 
homeland. 

Labour represents as large a slice 
of the electorate as the Likud. 
Together they account for 80 per 
cent of the parliamentary seats. It is 
inconceivable that close to half the 
public should have no voice in Ihe 
determination of the nation's 
future. It is' not uncommon in 
foreign countries that matters of ex- 
ceptional significance, like changes 
in the constitution, should require a 
two-thirds majority. A bare majority 
is not enough. 

A bare majority is not enough to- 
determine how Israel is to respond 
to pressures which are being applied 
relentlessly bfy the entire world, in- 
cluding its best friend, the United 
States. 

Precisely because Begin and his 
cabinet colleagues represent one 
stream of opinion, h is vital that 
Labour seize the option — always 
assuming it is still available — to ac- 
quire a say in policy formulation, to 
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reinforce the national executive, to 
bring the views of die three-quarters 
of a million citizens who voted for 
them to the attention of the council- 
chamber. 

The practical problems facing 
such an adjustment are formidable. 
The key ministerial posts are ; all 
taken — Begin as prime, minister!; 
Aridor as finance minister, Sharon 
as defence minister, Shamir as 
foreign minister. What chances are 
there dial two of those portfolios 
should be vacated in favour of 
Peres, Eban, Rabin, Bar-Lev., 
Levinson or Ben-Shahar? 

Likud with Labour could, form a, 
coalition, on their own, without any.' 
supporting parties — which might 
help. They would represent a. far 
greater proportion Of the popula- 
tion than the present cabinet, which . 
excludes half the country. They 
would be immune to the -political 
blackmail exercised by diminutive 
factions like Agudat. Yisraef. 

NEGOTIATIONS fox powers 
sharing would be difficult, but they 


should - ;be attempted pletrty.-^of 
right-wingers * in - the Likud, will 
wrinkle; th eir noses at such .V 
prospectwiththe &$xnc .distaste as 

prevails in Mapamu - There' must, 

. however, be reasonable men .ratbe 
middle, just as there are Reason able 
men in the oppdshfonr-who.wfll put 
- the interests o£the -country above - 
the interests of ; the party. Israel's 
survival ait tbe bc^attainabhs tertos - 
is moreuxgcntthahififiercnces direr 
the wealth tax; of . arguments- oyer 
whether.; there should be .-a national 
health service. \ 

•' - The: important thing is - that: a . 
broad-based government’ should 
determine the- fearful decisions that 
lie ahead. Few people wUTdeny that 
a coalition of the two b% parties 
would give the ‘country : a. better 
government than it hasat. present. , 
As for the democratic process, 
with the -traditional - division 
between government benches and 
opposition ■ benches; there wffl be 
time, enough for; that when *the 
shape and-size. and destiny of Israel 
have been hammered , outr V'.-I 
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HELP MURZHEN&Q AND FEDGROR 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, — On December 1, 1970, the 
trial against 1 1 persons charged with 
treason opened in Leningrad. .The 
group, led by Edward Kuznetsov 
and Mark Dymshitz, were accused 
of trying to hijack a plane and leave 
the Soviet Union illegally. They 
were all found guilty. Since that 
time, nine of them have been 
released from prison before they 
completed their full sentences. 

The curious fact is that the two 
remaining in prison, Alexei 
Murzhenko and Yuri Fcdoror 
(sentenced to 15 and 14 years 
respectively to strict regime) are the 
only two non- Jews of the group. Ex- 
plaining the Riosian authorities' 
behaviour in such matters is hazar- 
dous, but Edward Kuznetsov sug- 
gests that the K.G.B. wishes to 
create "the impression in the 


. USJSJR.: fhaOews are.unrdiabie 
; .and ZkjoistsbetxaywhoSew^ 
them, brother words; tise dedabn 
not to release the two non-Jews is a. 
. deliberate one: intended fib malign 
tire name of titeJctt^reftueniks in 
the eyes of the dissidents, 'other 
. minorities and - in truth, all Soviet 
citizens aware of such matters. 

For us in Israel, the challenge is 1 
: clear and requlres a determined and 
energetic response to create the 
kkfd of pressures that have secured 
the release of refuseniks in the past. 
The Public ; Councils for- .Soviet - 
Jewry, here ami abroad, .as weH as 
the government, most act with 
. resolution, so that this plan to bring ' 
jgnomy on the Jewish people will 
backfire; and in r fact, -demonstrate- 
the true qualities of the Jewish peo- 

plt . MICHAEL TCFBEN 
/RamatGaUi" 


WIND TURBINE GENERATOR 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — In the report of M. 
Hirschfeld about the inauguration 
of the first wind turbine generator id 
Ma'alot (October 16), there are 
some inaccuracies we fccl it our 
duty to point out as the initiators 
and promoters of this project 
The price of $75,000 includes the 
preparation of the access road and 
other, earth-moving work that are 
not necessary in most similar instal- 
lations. The price of the tnrbme, 
foundation ami connection is about 
$65,000 or SI ,450 per installed 
kilowatt, which is much lower than 


INTERNATIONAL 

BODIES 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 
' Sir, — In a letter which appeared 
on - October 21, Netanei Lurch 
writes: “No Israelis had been 
elected to head UN-type organiza- 
tions for about two decades.** 

Sari Kauber was elected in March* 
198 1 President of the Geneva. As- 
sociation of U.N. correspondents — 
the first time a woman and an Israeli 
was elected to that body. 

A SHiRZO ISRAEL 

Raroat Gan. 
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other alternative energy sources 
• like solar Cells (photo-voltaic) at 
&,00(M(MX)Q| or solar panels at 
S5, 000-6,000 per installed kw. 

The site was selected on the basis 
of a wind survey covering.lsrael and 
tire eastern Mediterranean with 
very cpnacrvative assumptions of 
the rttcan wind velocity feat is.ap- 
~ preciated metres, per second 
(and not per mhiute). ... 

' We are convinced that* in the 
very special energy situation of our 
countiy, we have to strive con- 
tinuously towards the utilization of 
any alternative energy sources that 
are available to u*. - . ' " - 

;-vK CAJL4SSO, 
-• . General Manager. 

■ Taasan Ltd. . 

Acre. •••'.. , 
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